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THE SEVEN-NIGHTS’ WATCH. 
NORTH-COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 


Nay, don’t turn the key, not yet, not yet, five 
nights haven’t past and gone 

Since we laid the green sods straight and 
meet, to wait for the cold gray stone ; 

See, his pipe still lies on the mantel where the 
old armchair is set, 

The knife is left in the half-carved stick — 
don’t turn the door-key yet ! 


How it rains! it must be dree an’ all where 
the wet wind sweeps the brow, 

And it’s dry and warm by the hearthstone ; 
don’t steek the lintel now! 

Fling a fir-log on the ingle; he was used to 
love the light, 

That shone “haste thee” through the dark- 
ness, when he was abroad at night. 


Thieves? nay, they scarce come up our way, 
and there’s none so much to steal, 

Just the bread loaf in the cupboard, and the 
hank on the spinning-wheel ; 

And I'd rather lose the all I have, aye, the 
burial-fee on the shelf, 

Than think of him barred out from home, out 
in the cold by himself. 


Whisht ! was not yon a footstep in the path 
out there by the byre? 

Whisht! I know how boards can creak. I 
say, pile sticks on the fire. 

The wind sighs over the upland, just like a 
parting soul ; 

Get to bed with you all —TI’ll stay, and keep 
my watch by the gathering coal. 


For all he grew so wild and strange, my one 
son loved his mother. 

Mayhap he’d come to me when scarce he’d 
show himself to another. 

When the drink was out he was always kind, 
and e’en when he had a drop 

He was mild to me. Don’t turn the key! 
For seven nights here I stop. 


I bore him, kept him, and loved him; what- 
ever else might come, 

He knew, while his mother held the door, was 
always his welcome home. 

You may stare and laugh, an’ it please you ; 
but, oh, a glint of him 

Were just a sparkle of heaven to the eyes that 
are waxing dim! 


And I know, should he meet his father, up 
there in the rest and joy, 

He'll say, “ A couple of nights are left, thou’st 
need to cheer her, my boy.” 

So, leave the key, and fetch the logs, till the 
mourner’s week is done ; 

I tell thee I’ll watch, lest I miss in sleep a last 
smile from my son. 

All The Year Round. 








THE SEVEN-NIGHTS’ WATCH, ETC. 


ONE OF THE SEVENS. 
**We spend our years as a tale that is told.’? — Ps, 


xc. 9. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life.’? — Ps. xxiii. 6. 
SEVEN times ten — they came and fled, 
Fled as fleeth a morning dream ; 
My tale is told, my say is said, 
I read the past by memory’s beam. 


Seven times ten, with untold woe 
For sin unseen by all save One, 
For evil thoughts that come and go, 
For evil deeds, for good undone. 


I’ve mourned the loss of precious things, 
I’ve wept beside the honored dead, 

Health has flown and riches had wings, 
And thus the seventy years were sped. 


With wayward steps my path I trod, 

But oh! what mercies marked my way ! 
The love that led my soul to God 

Has turned my darkness into day. 


Seven times ten; all fades not yet, — 
Sweet flowers, and fields, and books are 
mine, 
Dear friends are round my table set, 
And daily gifts of corn and wine. 


Safe hid beneath o’ershadowing wings, 
Age need not fear the winter blast ; 
Sure watered by celestial springs, 
The path has verdure to the last. 


For countless gifts, for bounteous grace, 
Break forth, my soul, in songs of praise, 

To him whose love redeems our race, 
And crowns with blessing all our days. 


By him is every want supplied ; 
And not alone from youth to age, 

In death we live, for he hath died 
To win our glorious heritage. 


Good Words. Ss. W. 


WHEN WE ARE PARTED. 


WHEN we are parted, let me lie 

In some far corner of thy heart, 
Silent, and from the world apart, 
Like a forgotten melody. 

Forgotten by the world beside, 
Cherished by one and one alone, 
For some joved memory of its own, 
So let me in thy heart abide. 


When we are parted, keep for me 

The sacred stillness of the night ; 

That hour, sweet love, is méne by right, 

Let others claim thy day of thee. 

The cold world sleeping at our feet, 

My spirit shall discourse with thine ; 

When stars upon thy pillow shine, 

At thy heart’s door I stand and wait. 
Transcript, H. C. S. 











THE COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON 
THE POTOMAC.* 


THESE volumes in more than one re- 
spect should satisfy any reader. In the 
first place they meet the want hitherto 
felt of such a skilful narrative of one of 
the greatest, and certainly the most com- 
plicated of modern wars, as should give a 
juster measure than yet has been attained 
of the weight of individual events, and 
trace more clearly their influence on the 
general course of the struggle. Advances, 
retreats, victories, defeats, succeeded each 
other confusedly during the contest on the 
different theatres of the war, each of which 
for the day seemed of chief interest. Pre- 
ceding narratives had either diminished 
unduly the importance of some of these, 
by dwelling on those that were better 
known; or, describing them in detail, had 
failed to show their bearing on the struggle 
as awhole. Writers might have attempted 
this however with success, who would have 
altogether failed where the Comte de 
Paris has most perfectly succeeded. Hith- 
erto no one on either side of the Atlantic 
has been found to view the character of 
this war in its larger historical aspect, as 
one impressed on it not merely by the in- 
cidents of the day, but by the slowly 
strengthened force of precedent. Much 
has been said of the divergence of the 
American soldiery from European rules, 
their want of discipline, their personal 
disregard when not under fire for those 
who led them, their general impatience of 
restraint. The peculiar features of the 
actions fought have been dwelt upon as 
though these could havé been reproduced 
in any rough and wooded terrain by any 
militia that found themselves engaged 
there. Too often European critics have 
treated the subject, when deeming it worth 
examination, as a mere question of locality, 
or hasty training, or a superabundance of 
the raw material of war. The Comte de 
Paris approaches it in its military aspect 
with the true spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
He goes back, being the first to take this 
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simple and necessary step, to the early 
history of the United States when they 
were struggling and separated colonies. 
At the risk of wounding French senti- 
ment, he enters deeply into that long strug- 
gle for a continent between his nation and 
our own, a struggle which, far more than 
the petty wars that raged along the Span- 
ish main between fierce viceroys and sav- 
age buccaneers, decided the destinies of a 
new world. He shows how the endurance 
and readiness of the rough colonial levies 
aided the soldiers of the Georges, too 
ready to despise their allies, in gradually 
and surely founding a new empire, and 
shattering, despite the genius of a Mont- 
calm, the visions of French dominion in 
the West, as effectually as the native mili- 
tary skill of Clive ruined them in the East. 
Thence he passes onward to the most 
humiliating episode of British history — 
the American Revolutionary War. In the 
prowess as well as in the very defects of 
Washington’s “ Continentals,” he traces 
at once the continuance of the traditions 
of the struggle waged against his own 
country, and the germs of those vices and 
virtues which made the American soldier 
of 1861-5 by turns the derision and the 
admiration of the world. This heritage 
of the troops of the Union from the stub- 
born contests fought first with the Latin 
race, and afterwards with the British, gives 
the key to much that the best American 
writers have hitherto failed to apprehend, 
chiefly because they never looked at the 
subject with the breadth of view which 
seems natural to the Comte de Paris. It 
explains the apparent contradiction in the 
mixture of general feebleness with high 
individual courage, of fine design with 
imbecile execution, of success changed 
unexpectedly into defeat, or causeless 
panic into noble rallying, which has hith- 
erto been the despair of commentators on 
the Civil War, and has caused the greatest 
of modern strategists to publicly avow, so 
recently as last autumn, that he had not 
yet found the proper materials for any 
proper study of it.- It has long been 
known that the American troops were fre- 
quently routed without proper cause. 
More recently European writers, those of 
Great Britain especially, have discerned 
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and admitted that under these circum- 
stances they rarely gave way to real panic. 
The more this war is studied by any fair 
critic, the more will it be found that the 
vices were those of the system, whilst the 
virtues were inherent in the men. And 
the Comte de Paris has done a great ser- 
vice to historical truth in showing how 
both virtues and vices were inherited in a 
sense as strict as that which showed the 
victors of Sedan the true descendants of 
those who made Brandenburg formidable 
under the Great Elector,, and Prussia a 
great power under Frederick. But here 
we prefer, by the use of one or two ex- 
tracts from his invaluable opening chapter, 
to let the Comte de Paris speak for him- 
self. Let him first tell the story, from a 
slightly French point of view, as is natural, 
of the rough school in which the old pro- 
vincial levies learned their business : — 


It was against our own troops in the Seven 
Years’ War that the American volunteers, at 
that time the militia of an English colony, 
first tried their arms. We may remember 
this ndt only without bitterness, since happily 
the flag of the United States has never been 
found opposed to that of France on the battle- 
field, but even as a recollection to create one 
bond the more between them and us. For, in 
the unequal struggle which decided the mas- 
tery of the new continent, these militiamen 
receiyed valuable lessons whilst massing them- 
selves against the handful of heroic men who, 
in despite of their country’s forgetfulness of 
them, defended our empire beyond the sea. 
In this school were formed the soldiers of 
the War of Independence. Montcalm, rather 
than Wolfe, was the teacher of the adversaries 
who were soon to have the task of avenging him. 
It was while seeking in long and often dis- 
astrous expeditions to plant French authority 
on the banks of the Ohio that the founders of 
the American nation served their apprentice- 
ship to the indefatigable energy which in the 
end triumphed over every obstacle. It was 
the example of the defenders of Fort Carillon 
staying a British army, from behind a feeble 
parapet, which inspired in later days the de- 
fenders of Bunker’s Hill. It was the sur- 
render of Washington at Fort Necessity, the 
disaster of Braddock at Fort Duquesne, which 
taught the future victors of Saratoga how, in 
an uncultivated country, to embarrass an ene- 
my’s march, cut off his supplies, do away with 
his apparent advantages, and finally take or 





destroy him. Thus, though despised by the 
aristocratic ranks of the regular English army, 
the provincial militia, as they were then 
called, were soon able to win their esteem, 
and to inspire respect in their foes. In this 
sort of warfare, so different from that carried 
on in Europe, in these actions fought in the 
midst of a wild and wooded country, they 
already displayed all those qualities that have 
since distinguished the American soldier — 
address, energy, valor, and individual intelli- 
gence. 


So of the War of Independence he 
writes, again giving his countrymen per- 
haps a little more than their due, as his 
own words show that our part in the 
training of these levies has been slighted 
in the former extract : — 


And they displayed them still when, fifteen 
years later, they took up arms, under the name 
of volunteers or national militia, to throw off 
the oppressive yoke of the mother country. 
But they had no longer the trained officers of 
the English army to direct, and the veteran 
regulars to support them in critical moments. 
Their part of auxiliaries had ill prepared them 
to maintain unaided the great struggle on 
which their patriotism forced them to enter. - 
Except Washington, no colonial officer had 
shone in the higher grades. And so the 
Frenchmen who came over with Lafayette to 
put their experience at the service of the 
young American army, brought it precious 
aid. Yet its best ally and its greatest power 
lay in that perseverance which enabled it to 
draw advantage out of defeat instead of being 
overwhelmed by it. This was soon seen when 
the arrival of Rochambeau gave it the oppor- 
tunity of that fine and decisive campaign 
which carried the war from the banks of the 
Hudson to Virginia, and finished it at a blow 
in the trenches of -Yorktown. . .. In this 
first effort of the young American nation to 
organize its military strength, we find all the 
precedents of 1861, and in its litt!e armies of 
the last century, the model of those that took 
part in the Civil War. 

The comte passes on at this point toa 
discussion as to whether the Northern or 
Southern levies of 1861 can be more prop- 
erly compared with the volunteers that 
won its independence for the Union. 
Here we do not care to follow him; for 
in all parts where the military history, 
which in his opening paragraphs he de- 
clares to be the essential purpose of his 
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work, is crossed by politics, we must de- 
cline to adopt his views. But there can 
be no question as to the truth of his 
sketch of the singular likeness between 
the men who fought against the soldiers 
of Howe and Clinton, and those who 
marched against Richmond. 


We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find 
in the first soldiers who carried the flag of the 
stars and stripes under fire, those features 
which always characterized the Federal vol- 
unteer. These were revealed from the yery 
beginning of the contest with the mother 
country. When hardly brought together they 
faced boldly, behind the most trifling shelter, 
the shock of the British veterans. They de- 
fended themselves with remarkable tenacity 
at Bunker’s Hill, just as the improvised sol- 
diers of Jackson at New Orleans did fifty 
years later, and, on a grander theatre, the army 
of the Potomac at Gettysburg. They were 
indefatigable in the use of the axe and pick 
in the sieges of Boston and Yorktown, just as 
were those volunteers who in four years cov- 
ered America with their fortifications and in- 
trenchments. So also they were easily shaken 
when they felt or fancied themselves taken in 
flank, as at Brandywine and Germantown ; 
difficult to move forward to the assault of a 
strong position, and forgetful of the principle 
that there is less danger in a rush upon the 
enemy than in standing still to receive his fire. 
They lost their organization rapidly, and, 
what is more rare, they recovered it again no 
less promptly. From their first engagements 
with the English down to the hour which 
armed one part of them against the other, the 
American volunteers, aided powerfully by the 
nature of a country covered with woods and 
cut up by morasses, rarely let a panic degen- 
erate into a route, and had the remarkable 
merit of not believing themselves beaten after 
a defeat. 


On this text, taken primarily from the 
Revolutionary contest, the whole history 
of the Civil War, as may be seen in the 
succeeding chapters, is a running com- 
mentary. The Comte de Paris justly de- 
serves the praise due to the critic who 
has first seized the truth of this continuity 
of American history, and placed it in clear 
light. Itis the more to be regretted that 
the strong political bias which he through- 
out displays to the side on which he 
served, has led to his disfiguring what 
may be termed the very cream of his great 
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work by introducing strictures on the 
Confederate troops which we have pur- 
posely omitted. It is enough here to say 
that he speaks of the soldiers ‘at whose 
head Lee and Jackson won imperishable 
fame, as “ destitute individually of tenacity 
and perseverance;” a description that 
so utterly belies what history records of 
the Confederate army of northern Vir- 
ginia, that it is difficult to believe it to 
have been penned by the same critic who 
has surveyed and described its adver- 
saries with such admirable truth. 

The military history of the American 
war is not limited, like those of modern 
European struggles, to months or weeks, 
but covers just four years of continuous 
contest; while in each year the immense 
resources gradually brought to bear, and 
the vast extent of the territory in dispute, 
broke off the conflict into sections, form- 
ing campaigns important in themselves, 
and at first sight little connected with the 
rest. As before mentioned, the Comte de 
Paris has done more than any writer who 
preceded him to preserve a spirit of unity 
throughout his narrative. He has found 
it necessary, nevertheless, to pass in sep- 
arate chapters from east to west, and 
again from either flank to the connecting 
operations in the centre. It would be 
vain to attempt within our limits to follow 
him over these various fields, and, indeed, 
the four volumes when complete only 
carry down the story to the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. For our purpose of showing 
the special value of this work it will be 
better to examine a few of those parts 
which illustrate the American system of 
forming and training and employing an 
army, as opposed to the European meth- 
ods, and the distinctive peculiarities dis- 
played by such an army ina the field. 

And first to speak of its formation. 
Uniforms, the comte begins by observing, 
were plentiful enough on national holidays 
before the war; but the militia regiments 
wont to display themselves on such fes- 
tive occasions were meant only for show. 
So notorious was this, that one of the 
New York battalions, composed mainly of 
French immigrants, had assumed the 
mock title of the “ Gardes Lafourchette.” 
And while according to the popular boast 
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the national roll-call embraced over three 
millions of soldiers, “the men who felt a 
real vocation for military studies,” says 
the comte, “were obliged, like Sherman, 
to turn their knowledge to account as pro- 
fessors in the special colleges founded 
in the South;” which portion of the 
States, as he has elsewhere pointed cut, 
had more occasion to keep up the true 
martial spirit. But when the rude events 
of the spring of 1861 opened the eyes of 
the least far-seeing to the reality of the 
coming crisis, “ the formation of an army 
charged to defend the Constitution was 
held to be a national business;” and so 
each person of energy went to work with 
the feeling that his duty was to act with- 
out waiting for any orders. The appar- 
ent want of any general rules of organiza- 
tion was but conformable, it is well ob- 
served, to the administrative system of a 
country which everywhere leaves so much 
to local and individual activity, and where 
the central authority has no army of func- 
tionaries vested with an almost sacred 
character. The levy once ordered, the 
Federal authority did nothing more for 
its share in raising it than taking over the 
regiments sent up by each State as its 
quota. The States themselves were al- 
most equally deficient in administrative 
machinery, and confined their action 
chiefly to guiding individual effort. The 
comte adds that popular supervision kept 
their higher magistrate sfree from the 
favoritism which is the vice of function- 
aries frequently elected; but here we 
think that opinion in America will hardly 
confirm him, and certainly the recorded 
incompetency of its officers, of whom the 
army was purged afterwards with difficulty 
and trouble, as the comte himself shows 
in the sequel, was in the higher ranks 
often the direct result of patronage exer- 
cised by governors, as in the lower it was 
due to the elective system of the volun- 
teers. 

Thus left to itself, or but slightly aided 
by authority, the national movement to 
arms went rapidly on under the stimulus 
of inclividual spirit. The recruiting office 
that wis opened in every village became 
the popular rendezvous.- Some, moved 
by a spirit of adventure, some by genuine 
love of the Union, and many by the aboli- 
tionist sentiments which Longfellow’s 
songs and Mrs. Stowe’s tales had nursed, 
and which were already fairly aroused, 
entered their names in the volunteer lists 
as privates. But the more important 
classes could do more than this, and in 
doing it win for themselves a new position. 
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So those who united means and popu- 
larity sufficient, undertook to raise their 
own company, or battalion, or even bri- 
gade. The governors, who could dispense 
colonels’ commissions freely, used their 
power to promise one to any person who 
would undertake to put his regiment to- 
gether effectively by any means within a 
certain limit of time; and with no more 
than a written provisional authority for 
this purpose many individuals actually 
accomplished the task within the short 
space allowed by simply appealing to the 
public round them. Any one so engaged 
in his turn promised the most active of 
his associates commissions or a canteen 
contract as a reward for bringing in a cer- 
tain number of volunteers; and gigantic 
handbills, with illustrations to show the 
deeds of heroism the future corps was 
destined for, covered the walls, and in 
some cases streamed as banners across 
the streets. The first recruits, as soon 
as dressed in uniforms chosen for show 
more than use, were sent out into the 
highways and lanes to bring others in. 
The Zouave dress, though looking ridicu- 
lous in the comte’s critical eyes on the 
bony American who strutted about in it, 
proved an immense attraction in those 
days, when the capture of the green hill of 
Solferino by Zouave skirmishers was still 
fresh in men’s minds. But the invitations 
sent out by no means always appealed to 
purely warlike instincts; and one regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, specially distin- 
guished two years later at Gettysburg, 
filled its ranks by advertising itself “to 
those who wish to enter the military ser- 
vice,” as sure of the inestimable advan- 
tage of being kept constantly in garrison at 
Washington, and so spared the privations 
of camp life in the field. On the other 
hand, a fine example was set in Indiana, 
whose troops had been accused of panic- 
flight in the war with Mexico; for this 
State saw crowds coming in voluntarily to 
wipe away the stain, and enlisting in regi- 
ments which assumed the device, “ Re- 
member Buena Vista,” that being the 
action of which the men of Indiana were 
resolved to redeem the memory. The 
individual action which in the first few 
days raised a force of seventy-five thou- 
sand men, and another large draft a month 
later, was carried sometimes beyond the 
limits of State control by those who were 
not on good terms with their governors. 
Thus General Sickles, of New York, who 
had offered the president to raise a bri- 
gade directly for the Union, did so by pla- 
cing his recruiting depot on ground belong- 
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ing to a fort under Federal keeping, thus 
carrying it direct to Washington. Nor 
was it until some time after that Lincoln, 
forced by representations of the mis- 
chief this competition caused the volun- 
teer movement, ordered that these inde- 
pendent corps should be officially enrolled 
as parts of the contingents of the States 
from which their members were actually 
drawn. Before this decision reached the 
Sickles brigade, it had actually lost half its 
original numbers by wounds or sickness 
from service in the field. 

Whilst praising the spirit which made 
so little of the difficulty of the first levy, 
the Comte de Paris, speaking here from 
close observation, declares plainly that its 
mass was of inferior material. The well- 
to-do and steady citizens were not at first 
sensible of the duty of personal exposure 
in the ranks; and as arule “these volun- 
teers were collected from the disorderly 
classes of the towns and villages,” whilst 
the short limit of their three months’ en- 
gagement prevented from the first any 
hope of seriously disciplining them. In a 
word, “they were much like the militia- 
men of the War of Independence that 
gave Washington so much anxiety ;” 
and carried their loose principles out soon 
afterwards so far as to leave their posts 
the very night their engagement was up, 
regardless that a battle might be expected 
within a few hours. Such contingents, 
however, formed the larger part of the 
force collected in June 1861, under Mac- 
Dowell, and it need hardly therefore be 
wondered at that the war opened with dis- 
aster. The second and third levies, on a 
larger scale and for three years’ duty in- 
stead of three months, reached a different 
social class altogether. Many, it is true, 
in enlisting were still actuated more by the 
spirit of adventure than that of patriotism ; 
but the real imminence of the national 
peril now began to affect all hearts, and 
the new recruits were animated by a stern 
resolution that had been wanting in the 
first. “They were not good soldiers; 
they were hardly soldiers at all. But they 
really wished to become such, and that 
was the proper condition by which to 
attain the result.” And this, although 
among them was a certain proportion of 
that large mass of the restless and unfor- 
tunate which America continually receives 
from Europe, and which is apt in quiet 
times to float as a scum over the great trans- 
atlantic cities. These, however, were held 
very much apart from the native Ameri- 
cans, and it was they who thronged par- 
ticularly into the ranks of regiments like 
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the “ Fire Zouaves ” of New York, where 
a showy uniform had for its complement a 
very small share of discipline. Making 
all deductions, there is no doubt that 
the comte is in the right when he asserts 
that on the whole the medley mass of vol- 
unteers of the first year of the war repre- 
sented fairly enough the nation that pro- 
duced it, and as a whole was thoroughly 
moved by a national spirit. Inthe ranks, 
indeed, were already numbers of men who 
quitted good positions in civil life, with 
others advanced in years or bound to their 
homes by strong family ties. And that 
such men took up arms voluntarily when 
there was not only no glut of the labor- 
market but a great temporary rise in all 
wages and profits, is proof sufficient of dis- 
interested patriotism, or true martial 
ardor, or of both combined. As to the 
assertion often made by foreign critics 
that the Americans at this period of the 
war were hiring immigrants to do their 
fighting — a remark no doubt arising from 
mistaking the composition of certain spe- 
cial corps for that of the Federal army — 
the statistics since collected show that of 
the whole of the volunteers of the first 
year, one-tenth barely were non-natural- 
ized, while six-tenths were American born,. 
the rest being of course American citi- 
zens originally of European birth. 

All the world is aware how the sharp 
defeat of its first levies at Bull Run 
changed the whole aspect of the war, on 
the Federal side especially. If on the one 
hand it raised the spirits of the South, 
——— to assure it safety for its new cap- 
ital, and a strategic position that menaced 
Washington itself, it acted far more against 
its cause in reality by calling forth the la- 
tent strength of its foe. The advocates of 
peace at any price had been struggling in 
Congress against the proposition the Lin- 
coln Cabinet had resolved to put forward, 
of a new levy of four hundred thousand 
long-service volunteers to replace the first 
draft of three months’ men already about 
to be discharged. Their objections had 
been patiently listened to, and negatived 
already by the supporters of the adminis- 
tration. But the final discussion was fixed, 
by a strange chance, for the very day that 
the bitter news of the defeat arrived; and 
the solemnity and decision with which the 
bill was at once approved that augmented 
the levy to half a million of men, and 
raised the loan accompanying it from four 
to five hundred millions of dollars, showed 
that the representatives of the Union 
cause were thoroughly in earnest, and felt 
they had their people’s full support. So 
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at every crisis of the war, the comte 
observes, the Congress set the nation an 
example of perseverance, and of the patri- 
otism that is roused by defeat even more 
than victory; qualities which he attributes 
not so much to their race as to that 
free working of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
which made each citizen feel the common 
cause to be especially his own. 

The great change cr development of 
feeling that the first great battle produced 
has been often spoken of before less per- 
fectly ; but in the comte’s pages is for the 
first time fully explained the process by 
which there was framed out of such rude 
material the great machine, with which the 
task was again undertaken of threatening 
the Confederate capital. —y and weary 
years were to elapse before the army of 
the Potomac shculd enter Richmond; and 
its advance was to be opposed by enthusi- 
astic defenders, led by a chief who has 
few peers even among the greatest com- 
manders. But the foundation of future 
success, won, despite repeated and severe 
discouragement, was laid round Washing- 
ton in the autumn of 1861, when MacClel- 
lan, fresh from successes in western Vir- 
ginia, was called to the capital to take the 
military control of the masses _ hastily 
assembled round it. The nation had dis- 
covered that a hundred thousand men can- 
not be moved or fought without some pre- 
vious attempt at organization, and on the 
new commander devolved the powers 
which in its first blind ignorance of war it 
had denied his predecessor. The cold, 
clear style of the historian warms to the 
nearest approach to enthusiasm to be 
found in his volumes as he speaks of the 
high qualities of his old chief and friend, 
of the laborious character, the precise and 
methodical spirit, and the vast military 
knowledge which fitted MacClellan for his 
gigantic task. Men were at this time the 
least of his needs. Of the three-months’ 
volunteers handed over to his charge a 
large proportion re-enlisted, and, what was 
more important, the president’s second 
call made in May for forty battalions had 
been met by the States with over two hun- 
dred, so that not far from a quarter of a 
million of men were already under arms ; 
and it was certain that the other half of 
the national force now approved by act of 
Congress would be raised without diffi- 
culty, since the militia regiments, in the 
larger States especially, had been filled up 
— as rapidly as they were thinned by 
the transfer of their rank and file to 
the volunteers. Battalions on battalions, 
“mustered in” daily, and by this simple 
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act brought on to the pay-sheets, and under 
the military code of the Union, were arm- 
ing at Washington, the whole neighbor- 
hood of which at once became one vast 
camp of instruction under the inspiration 
of the new commander-in-chief. Each 
regiment on its arrival was put through a 
drill parade of the simplest order; and on 
showing that it could march past without 
much confusion, was brigaded with one or 
two of rather higher experience, to get the 
benefit of such joint training as the staff 
could bestow. The old West Point offi- 
cers, as the only men really ready for the 
work, now naturally came into extraor- 
dinary prominence. The attempt being 
abandoned which had first been made, to 
keep the small body of regulars a force 
apart, as a kind of special reserve, the 
were distributed among the divisions grad- 
ually formed, their former officers being for 
the most part also distributed among the 
volunteers with higher rank. Lincoln 
himself prudently adopted this mode of 
utilizing the only educated soldiers avail- 
able. He took counsel with the seniors 
as to the capabilities of those upon the 
ue lists, or returning to the service 
voluntarily from civil employ ; and the first 
large lists of generals created included 
not only such names as those of Grant, 
Sherman, Meade, Thomas, Kearney, 
Hooker, and Slocum, each a celebrity in 
his way in the campaigns to come, but a 
number of others who were at least effi- 
cient in their first duty of the instruction 
of raw troops. The theory so carefully 
inculcated at West Point had now full scope 
for being carried out in practice, and it is 
probable that the value of thorouzh early 
professional training was never more sig- 
nally illustrated. With all their exertions, 
however, the task of organization at first 
seemed beyond the powers of the military 
staff, as that of administration exceeded the 
powers of the civilians hastily brought in 
to execute the important duties of the 
commissariat; and for'some time the sight 
was not uncommon of one regi:nent left to 
exist on unbaked flour and other raw 
supplies, whilst its next-door neighbor 
was abundantly furnished with all camp 
a. Such inequalities, however, as 
well as those first apparent in the arms 
carried, which were of various patterns 
and values, were gradually overcome b 
energy and lavish expenditure. But it 
was at first found harder to discipline than 
to feed this great armed horde — for such 
it really was for some weeks after Mac- 
Clellan took the command. 

In such a case discipline must com- 
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mence from above, and the new general 
had reason enough to be daunted by the 
condition of his body of officers. How the 
volunteer regiments were furnished with 
these has already been described. Num- 
bers of those who had gained commissions 
so easily were quite unfit to exercise au- 
thority, and yet under the Federal military 
code had precisely the same powers over 
their men as if they had served in the reg- 
ulars all their lives. Of course such au- 
thority would often be abused; and the 
difficulties thus arising were enhanced by 
the fact, that the same code appeared to 
keep the officers, however inefficient or 
unworthy, free from any penalty not in- 
flicted by a legally assembled court-mar- 
tial. In practise it was found quite impos- 
sible to carry out this principle. It was 
evaded, therefore, by the rough expedient 
of putting the officer charged with an 
offence under arrest as though for trial, 
and detaining him in this ignominious 
position until he resigned his commission, 
any appeal to the president for interven- 
tion being forwarded with the accompany- 
ing instruction that it was necessary for 
him to exercise his supreme authority and 
dismiss the applicant. A large part of the 
openly profligate or irregular were thus 
sternly weeded out. But it was more 
difficult by far to deal with the numerous 
cases of incompetency. To purge the 
army from these certain examination com- 
mittees were afer some time appointed 
which went to their work unflinchingly. 
The examinations were purposely deferred 
till the generals had obtained some per- 
sonal knowledge of the officers to be tested, 
which was furnished in private notes to 
the committee. Upon this information 
chiefly the examination was based, and 
made more or less severe at discretion, the 
object being not so much really to try the 
capabilities, as to settle the future position 
of those summoned to it. If the candidate 
was known to have taken pains already, 
or to be likely to improve, the questioning 
was simpie, and the certificate easily 
gained. If ill reported of, he was invaria- 
bly made to fail. Ludicrous and painful 
scenes followed, and we are told of some 
who literally cast themselves at their 
judges’ feet, imploring them to spare the 
suppliant the loss not merely of his epau- 
lettes, but of the income it had cost him so 
much to earn. Injustice, it is added, was 
no doubt done in some instances, but a 
less injustice than the retention of these 
inefficient men in the army would have 
been to the soldiers below them. The 
governors of States, it should be observed, 
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still retained the nominal right of filling 
up the vacancies that daily followed on the 
application of this test. But when once it 
was made clear that the nominee would be 
disqualified for ignorance, nomination be- 
came of little use, and promotion fell natu- 
rally to the regimental authorities, and 
usually to the most useful officers. This 
process of elimination in the upper ranks 
told speedily on the general discipline. 
Not that American volunteers ever acquire 
that outward respect for their military 
superiors which is the law of European 
armies. But, at least, orders came to be 
obeyed. Officers who had the natural 
gift of command rapidly acquired the trust 
of their men, intelligence and education 
making it much easier to enforce regula- 
tions > Sa an outward observer of the easy 
manners on either side would have be- 
lieved. Once well understood to be salu- 
tary, the necessary constraints of military 
life were submitted to with extraordinary 
readiness, and, except in the case of a few 
regiments of foreigners, turbulence and 
continued disobedience were quite as un- 
known as in more thoroughly disciplined 
armies. There was one isolated attempt 
at mutiny, indeed, very soon after Mac- 
Clellan assumed command; but it was put 
down with ease by the prompt use of some 
regulars who were at hand, and the only 
punishment inflicted was the deprivation 
of the regimental standard, the battalion 
thus disgraced becoming afterwards one 
of the best-behaved corps in the army. 

An extraordinary test of the obedience 
of these volunteers to reasonable orders, 
proving also a great advantage to their 
subsequent discipline, was the decision 
taken very early to exclude absolutely all 
intoxicating liquors fromthe camps. The 
provost-marshal diligently searched the 
canteens from time to time to see this car- 
ried out. The only spirits kept by the 
commissariat were reserved strictly for 
hospital cases, or issued under special 
orders to parties put to extraordinarily 
hard work, or encamped in swamps. Out 
of Washington itself it soon came to pass 
that a drunken soldier was a thing un- 
known, and throughout the subsequent 
operations it proved easy to enforce the 
rule, except, indeed, again in the case of 
the foreign regiments, the Germans, on 
a proving more faithful to their 
lagerbier than their orders, and other Eu- 
ropeans indulging stealthily in eau-de-vie. 

The elements of discipline once estab- 
lished, drill and tactics followed in the 
order of instruction. Here again the 
absence of trained officers seemed to 
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present almost insuperable difficulties, and 
these were once more met by the superior 
intelligence of the men on which the his- 
torian dwells so admiringly. The large 
number of three field-officers to each bat- 
talion, borrowed by the Americans from 
our organization, would have been super- 
fluous in a Frenchman’s judgment for a 
standing army, but is admitted to have 
been found of the greatest advantage 
here, in the many cases where either the 
colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, or the ma- 
_ took pains to show himself a willing 
earner as well as a teacher, and had a 
natural gift for command. Whichever it 
happened to be of the three fell naturally 
into the position of chief instructor to the 
battalion. The colonels, however, showed 
particular zeal in vying with each other in 
these exercises; and it was a common 
sight, after the day’s drills were done, to 
see the officers assembled in their com- 
mander’s tent to undergo a private course 
of instruction in the regulations to prepare 
for the work of the morrow. Much the 
same process of hard personal toil and 
study was carried out with the regimental 
account-keeping. But here the success 
was not so general as in the matter of 
drill; and the comte tells us that one 
must have been personally present at an 
inspection of some of these battalions, a 
duty that no doubt often fell on MacClel- 
lan’s staff, to understand the miseries 
caused to some of the thousands of offi- 
cers who were required as part of their 
duty to keep up regularly the books and 
returns prescribed by the regulations. 
Gradually MacClellan’s exertions bore 
fruit, and his ideas of making his com- 
mand really mobile took practical sub- 
stance. Order and discipline were fairly 
maintained; his staff was as efficient as 
its still modest numbers allowed ; and reg- 
iments, brigades, and even divisions: be- 
came units disposable for action at the 
need. One terrible flaw there remained 
that his powers could not mend, and as it 
lasted throughout the greater part of the 
war, and has never before been thoroughly 
exposed, it deserves special notice. Ad- 
mirably as the American volunteer system 
served the special purpose of raising sud- 
denly great bodies of men, it created no 
reserve whatever to supply vacancies. 
Once formed and sent away from its State, 
the regiment left no depot, for as all the 
posts considered worth filling were with 
the headquarters, there was no one who 
could carry on at its home the business of 
recruiting, much less of training. An 
action or two, a week in the sun, a swampy 
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bivouac, might leave it the mere skeleton 
of its former self; and although the same 
State or municipality might send a fresh 
battalion to relieve it, there was no connec- 
tion between the two, nor any advantage to 
the new-comers from the experience of 
the reduced but comparatively veteran, 
body. To have attempted to remedy this 
by altering the volunteer system at its 
root, would in all probability have been 
fatal to its working. Nor was it until the 
stern pressure of events made the dreaded 
word conscription familiar among the 
hitherto free citizens of the North, that 
the president obtained a power of keeping 
up the number of his most valuable corps. 
With conscription, or following soon upon 
it, a new commander-in-chief came into 
power, of a degree hitherto unknown; 
and General Grant, freely using the means 
denied to MacClellan, and consolidating 
two or three of the reduced corps of vet- 
erans into one, gained a vigor and steadi- 
ness for the army of the Potomac, un- 
known during its previous three years of 
service. 

Each branch of the army formed with 
such pains by MacClellan had its peculiar- 
ities, which were reproduced in more or 
less degree whenever Federal troops were 
organized, and were, in fact, national char- 
acteristics. The comte is a friendly critic, 
but he is also keen and searching; and he 
tells us of the infantry, that the men were 
strong of limb, but careless of husbanding 
their powers for a long march, unskilled 
in the fitting of their equipments, and of 
a bad carriage. As to the care of their 
arms, it was a thing unknown to them; a 
fact that might be amply testified to by 
the independent witness of British officers, 
who saw the soldiers of Burnside and 
Hooker bivouacking on the Rappahannock 
under rude tents supported by their rustin 
muskets. Moreover the greater part o 
them were very indifferent shots in action, 
a fault due largely to the first issues of 
arms being of so wretched a character as 
to discourage target practice as part of the 
ordinary exercises. 

The artillery was a very favorite arm 
with these volunteers, suiting, as our au- 
thor justly observes it does, the American 
turn for mechanics. And the troops of 
this branch had the advantage of much 
better instruction relatively than the infan- 
try, inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
old regular force were artillerists, a fact 
which enabled MacClellan to assign a bat- 
tery of regulars to each of his divisions 
as a model for those of the volunteers. 
The latter were organized entirely by sin 
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gle companies or batteries, each command- 
ed by a captain; thus the volunteer artil- 
lery was not burdened, as was the infantry, 
with a staff of untrained field-officers; 
and the regular artillery officers, as far as 
available, fell naturally into the vacant 
higher posts. 

The greatest difficulty by far lay with 
the cavalry. Their regiments arrived 
strong in the numbers and zeal of their 
men, but wholly lacking all else that was 
needful for efficiency. Their equipments 
and chargers had to be supplied them by 
the Federal government, and when these 
were found the men had to be taught the 
art of riding, a new one to nearly all; for, 
as the comte observes, the Northern 
American has lost in this respect the tra- 
ditional skill of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
took several campaigns, therefore, to 
teach them the first elements of their 
business; and it may be added from other 
sources that in this they invariably aimed 
too high or too low for practical utility, 
whilst the necessary care of their horses 
was so neglected that a few days of ser- 
vice often left large detachments dis- 
mounted. In fact the want of steady ex- 
ertions in this every-day duty for a long 
time paralyzed the cavalry of the Federal 
service ; yet where good chiefs were forth- 
coming for certain regiments, the growth 
in aptitude for field duties was more 
marked and rapid than in the infantry, 
and gave special opportunities for dis- 
tinction to the commanders. 

As to the engineer branch, the difficul- 
ties at the commencement of the organ- 
ization might have seemed in the abstract 
as great as with the horse, for the few 
trained officers belonging to this arm were 
scarcely enough to carry out the neces- 
sary works, far less to instruct the men 
enrolled. But a powerful aid was here at 
hand in the large class of civil engineers 
who were serving in the volunteers, men 
not highly taught in theory, but accus- 
tomed to deal with all the rude exigen- 
cies of a new country; and very soon 
some special regiments were trained effec- 
tively for the service, whilst the rougher 
works so abundantly used throughout the 
war were left to the infantry, who had 
always a share of skilled laborers among 
their ranks, and supplied the rest of what 
was needed from their general intelligence. 
In fact this constructive faculty of the vol- 
unteers was at first often greatly abused, 
as will be shown when we speak of the 
opening of MacClellan’s operations; and 
round Washington it prevailed largely to 
the neglect of the necessary parade train- 
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ing. But on the other hand, the skill 
thus acquired proved of vast service after- 
wards, when movements became extend- 
ed; and miles of solid intrenchments, 
thoroughly united by the favorite “ cordu- 
roy” roads, made each great position after 
a short time impregnable; whilst huge 
bridges of simple but solid construction 
spanned great streams with a celerity that 
European armies could not, even with the 
same abundant material, have imitated. 
To such perfection was this branch of the 
art of war carried, that in Sherman’s At- 
lantic campaign a solid trestlework bridge, 
half a mile long, was constructed in five 
days across the Chattahoochie, carrying 
the Federal line of operations forwar 
firmly into the heart of Georgia, and en- 
suring the final success of the invasion. 

Of the staff of these Federal armies, 
the comte tells us little except as to its 
insufficiency, which no doubt in the army 
of the Potomac he personally felt keenly. 
MacClellan, at the head of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, had but four 
officers for his topographical duties, and 
eight for all his personal services. But it 
should be added that as the war grew 
more and more absorbing to the national 
mind, the old democratic jealousy of this 
necessary adjunct to military command 
faded away, and the two aides-de-camp 
assigned to MacDowell before Bull Run 
were represented in the best independent 
army corps formed in the war, that raised 
for the invasion of Alabama, by some 
thirty officers attached to Generai Wilson, 
the demands being probably then limited 
chiefly to the number of men qualified for 
the duties. 

It is time that we should follow the 
Federal troops into the ficld, and see how 
the inherent peculiarities indicated were 
developed or modified by its trials. We 
take by natural preference of the many 
campaigns described in these volumes 
with a precision and yet richness of de- 
tail that deserve all praise, the great oper- 
ation on the Richmond peninsula, which 
was conducted by MacClellan himself as 
soon as he believed his army of the Poto- 
mac to be in working order, and which 
was witnessed, and actively shared in, by 
the Comte de Paris. This first illustrated 
the slow but giant power of the North. 
This first displayed the admirable military 
skill of her greatest adversary. This too, 
closing in defeat and adversity for the 
Federals, gave their general and soldiers 
in the very crisis of that disaster the op- 
portunity of showing how formidable was 
the leader’s skill, how great the tenacity 
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of the army he had framed with such care 
out of the roughest materials civilized war- 
fare ever threw together; a tenacity long 
since acknowledged as remarkable, and 
now shown to be due to the hereditary 
qualities of the American volunteer. But 
in acknowledging these, the comte’s in- 
troduction recalls to us the praise due to 
MacClellan for the care which developed 
them; and the skilland pains he bestowed 
on his primary task of organization de- 
serve all the more recognition, since they 
drew on him to some extent the sarcasm 
of his less patient fellow-countrymen, or 
at least seriously diminished his early 
popularity. 

It was perhaps a consciousness of this 
change in public feeling that gave so much 
force to Lincoln’s obstinacy in contest- 
ing MacClellan’s proposed strategy. The 
army of the Potomac once declared ready 
for field service in the early spring of 
1862, its general was set on using the best 
means of water transport at his disposal 
for throwing it at once on to the southern 
part of Virginia near Richmond. The 
president was as earnest in insisting that 
it should advance against that city over- 
land, so as to keep constantly between 
Washington, from which it started, and 
the Confederate army. It would be going 
beyond the limits we have assigned our- 
selves to discuss this question in detail. 
All subsequent experience proved the jus- 
tice of MacClellan’s views, and most of all 
the bloody and ineffectual trials made by 
Grant more than two years later of the 
line of operations favored by the presi- 
dent, which line the general, after boasting 
that he would keep to it throughout the 
summer, was finally obliged to abandon as 
hopeless, falling back upon that which 
MacClellan selected from the first. For 
our purpose it is here enough to say that 
there was a sort of compromise forced 
upon the latter against his will; and when 
the transhipment of his army to the James 
peninsula was far advanced, a curt de- 
spatch told him the supreme authority of 
the president had detained before Wash- 
ington the best of his four army corps, 
numbering nearly forty thousand men, 
under MacDowell, on which too he had 
specially reckoned for turning the defence 
east of Richmond by a flanking movement 
to be made to the north of his own line of 
advance. The comte’s personal feclings 
in favor of his old chief are as strong as 
his championship of the Union cause, 
which he identifies from the first with the 
abolition that it adopted later. With 
him, therefore, the deduction of this con- 
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tingent assumes an importance which 
made it vitally injurious to the success of 
the campaign. But this assumption is by 
no means easy of proof, and in-leed there 
is reason to dispute it from his own narra- 
tive. Those who read the subsequent 
chapters to which he refers will peraaps 
agree with us that the inherent difficulties 
of leading so great and yet so raw an army 
as MacClellan had against a chief such as 
Lee, who was soon to oppose him, and in 
such a country as that he entered on, 
would not have been lessened by a large 
numerical addition. The failure that fol- 
lowed was probably inherent in the condi- 
tions of the enterprise, including an ele- 
ment of over-caution in the commander, 
the action of which is hinted at not ob- 
scurely at various parts of the narrative. 
It is certainly impossible to lay the failure 
wholly on President Lincoln’s shoulders ; 
though no just critic can approve his in- 
terference with plans for the success of 
which he still held the general personally 
responsible. 


Deprived of MacDowell’s corps, the 
army of the Potomac was still a very 
formidable mass. The transhipment of 
one hundred and nine thousand men, 
with forty-four batteries of artillery and 
fifteen thousand mules and horses, might 
have seemed a difficult undertaking. In 
reality, however, it cost MacClellan less 
personal trouble than any other step of 
his campaign. Four hundred transports, 
with abundance of steam-power to move 
them, were at his disposal, and the opera- 
tion was conducted with speed and suc- 
cess. On March 17th the first man 
stepped on board at Washington; on April 
6th the last of the host landed at Fortress 
Munroe, near the extremity of the James- 
town peninsula, with no greater casualties 
reported than the loss of a few mules; 
two days earlier the advance-guard of the 
army had begun to move on Richmond, 
distant less than eighty miles in a direct 
line. The first twenty brought the head 
of its columns in face of an enemy. 

We must pause here for a moment to 
illustrate from this point of the campaign 
how much more thoroughly the Comte de 
Paris has done his work than any of his 
predecessors. Former historians were 
content to say that the Confederates had 
taken up their first defensive position at 
Yorktown, some of them even omitting to 
remark that this spot, so important then, 
was still more famous eighty years before 
when the surrender of Cornwallis there 
closed the Revolutionary War. We need 
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not follow the writer in the glowing senti- 
ments with which he naturally depicts the 
scene where French and American sol- 
diers had side by side thrown up and held 
those investing lines that ruined the em- 
pire of Great Britain over the New World. 
We may borrow from him, however, the 
topographical secret as to the site which 
twice within a century gave its importance 
to an otherwise utterly obscure hamlet; 
and in doing this may complete what he 
tells by information from an even higher 
source. It must be remembered that the 
narrow peninsula that leads from the 
Atlantic to Richmond is bounded on the 
south side by the James, on the north by 
the York River, the former bringing its 
foreign trade to the city, the other being 
navigable for a long distance. The James 
was sealed to the Federal ships by the 
presence of the ironclad “ Virginia,” but 
their fleet might have accompanied the 
right of the army far up the peninsula as 
it moved onwards, but for the fact that the 
York River contracts at a point about 
twenty miles from its extremity, to such a 
degree as to be fully commanded from 
both shores. Here Yorktown lies on its 
southern side ; and the Confederates, with 
heavy batteries there, and guns opposite 
at Gloucester Point, barred the stream 
effectually, and were as little likely to yield 
it without serious resistance as the British 
troops that lay on the same ground in the 
older war. Washington, however, had 
approached it from the Richmond side and 
inyested it with ease, whilst the Federals 
found their task by no means so simple. 
It might have been supposed that if any 
tract of ground in the United States would 
be well known in a military sense, this his- 
toric spot would have thus been familiar. 
Such was far from being the case, how- 
ever, and in stating this we come at once 
to the striking point of variation between 
the military art as practised in Europe and 
in America. Neither the engineers of the 
United States army, nor its general staff, 
had been maintained with any view to pre- 
paring for war on their own shores. The 
examination of important sites for defence, 
the preparation of good maps of even the 
coast line, were duties invariably deferred 
for want of hands to execute them, until 
Congress some day actually decided that 
such a post should be fortified. Outside 
the limits of Fortress Munroe the James 
peninsula was therefore an unknown coun- 
try to the Federal staff. Of the few offi- 
cers at MacClellan’s side not one had ever 
been near Yorktown; and the wretched 
maps at hand served only to mislead. It 
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was known that not far from Yorktown 
a large stream, called Warwick Creek, 
emptied itself into the James; but no one 
present was aware that its sluggish and 
swampy course cuts the whole peninsula 
across to nearly within the range of heavy 
guns from the old British lines. These 
had now been repaired, and formidably 
armed, and, with the line of the creek, 
barred all further advance. But the want 
of any proper reconnoitring to precede the 
march, had left the Federals in such per- 
fect ignorance of this, that, as we have 
heard from General MacClellan’s lips, no 
difficulty was anticipated in marching by 
and investing Yorktown should it prove 
not to be abandoned, until the sixty thou- 
sand men who were marching on Rich- 
mond came suddenly, on April 5th, before 
the obstacle which actually checked them 
fora whole month. General Magruder, 
who commanded the Confederates, had 
with him at this time but eleven thousand 
men; for MacClellan’s change of base by 
water from Washington to Fortress Mun- 
roe had deceived his adversaries, and the 
main force was still far to the north of 
Richmond. When the formidable truth 
became known there, advices were sent to 
Magruder to retire, before what was re- 
ported to be an overwhelming force. But 
he was obstinate by nature, and had no 
doubt the dislike natural to an old artiller- 
ist to abandon the guns that had been 
brought to Yorktown with so much pains. 
With happy audacity, therefore, he re- 
solved to hold his ground, and keeping 
six thousand men in or about the works 
of Yorktown, dispersed the rest along the 
Warwick Creek at the few openings where 
paths approached it,so as to make as 
much display of their numbers as possi- 
ble. The wooded nature of the ground, 
especially near the swamps through which 
the stream took its course, favored this 
design, and for the time it completely im- 
posed on his opponent. A vigorous attack 
on one of the slightly defended passages, 
with feints here and there to cover it, must 
have infallibly pierced his line, the comte 
tells us, and made him pay dearly for his 
temerity. Had this been done promptly, 
Yorktown would have been turned and 
invested at once, and the whole p2ninsula 
fallen into MacClellan’s hands before the 
Confederates arrived to hold it in force. 
But the comte forgets that in stating all 
this he is ignoring his own conclusions. 
Quick-sighted reconnoitring followed by 
speedy decision, and a sharp advance on 
the decisive point as soon as the enemy’s 
defensive position is fairly made out — 
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these are attributes of an invading army 
quite other than that which now stood 
still before Warwick Creek. Such com- 
binations need more than docility, endur- 
ance, and the sense of numbers. For 
success of this sort there is demanded the 
steadiness, energy, and dash which only 
come with experience of war, or with the 
fullest peace training for that great ordeal, 
such as Prussia underwent before 1865. 
So the Federal host first halted, and pres- 
ently sat down to make what might have 
been a formal siege attack of the weak 
line that imposed on them. Reinforce- 
ments were of course hurried up to Ma- 
gruder, wailst MacClellan was preparing 
heavy batteries to sweep the passages; 
and though the Federals soon had their 
one hundred thousand men together, much 
precious time was lost before all was pro- 
nounced ready. On the 16th of April the 
attack was essayed, and at first with seem- 
ing success; fora Vermont regiment, cov- 
ered by a crushing fire of artillery, got 
across the creek into the enemy’s works. 
But the officers on the spot were so un- 
skilled as to be paralyzed by their own 
advantage. None knew that this partic- 
ular assault was to be turned into a deci- 
sive one if it succeeded; and so reserves 
were held back, and orders waited for, till 
the opportunity had passed by, the Ver- 
monts being finally driven back with the 
loss of two hundred of their ranks. 
Eleven days had already been lost be- 
fore an insignificant anna and the Fed- 
eral soldiers were becoming discouraged 
at the evident want of enterprise in their 
commanders. Yet MacClellan was appar- 
ently afraid to risk another unsuccessful 
assault, and determined to attack York- 
town itself, the key of the hostile posi- 
tion, by regular siege works pushed on, the 
front of its lines covering the ground 
between Warwick Creek and the York 
river. And when orders were once given 
the new undertaking was carried on with 
a vigor and thoroughness that might have 
astonished the best engineers of Europe. 
All the pains before spent in preparing 
approaches to the passages of the creek 
were now concentrated on the mile and a 
half of open ground at its head. Wide 
buttresses for guns, spacious parallels, 
strong “corduroy” roads to bear the 
heaviest cannon, rude quays on which to 
land the siege trains that MacClellan re- 
solved to use for this purpose, grew like 
works of magic under thousands of strong 
hands. The first parallel was traced on 
April 17th, the day after the repulse, 
along the edge of what, to the distant 
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spectator, might have seemed a trackless 
forest, the wood so dense that MacClel- 
lan’s headquarter camp, though within the 
range of the enemy’s guns, was found 
quite secure from them. On May 4th, 
the Confederates, now under Johnstone, 
discovering that they must be crushed in 
a few hours by the superior fire about to 
open, withdrew at nightfall from York- 
town, making good their retreat up the 
peninsula, but at the cost of sacrificing 
more than seventy heavy guns, abandoned 
in their haste. The York River was of 
course now opened to MacClellan’s squad- 
ron, as the road to his troops, and both 
pushed on westward, their long hesitation 
and apparent imbecility hardly redeemed 
by the final success of this their first great 
operation. 

We hurry purposely past the affair of 
Williamsburg which followed, to say a 
few words of the battle of Fair Oaks, the 
first great general action of the campaign, 
fought May 30and 31. The Confederates 
here first showed that fierceness in the 
offensive which became the characteristic 
of their Virginian army, and crushed, 
though they did not destroy, as had been 
hoped at Richmond, the left wing of their 
enemy, on which the chief assault was 
directed. But they were sorely dis- 
couraged by the loss of their general, who 
was badly wounded at the very crisis of 
the day; and his temporary successor was 
quite unequal to the task of pushing 
promptly the advantages gained. On the 
Federal side, as the comte tells us plainly, 
there was much depression at the feeling 
that the defensive attitude, ia which their 
general had thought victory certain, as 
suiting the character of American troops, 
had hardly saved them from disaster; and 
they were not aware how the depressing 
effect of Johnstone’s withdrawal on the 
hitherto high spirits of the Confederates 
was greatly increased on its being dis- 
covered that MacClellan’s care and skill 
had completely united the two wings of 
his army, now on the opposite banks of 
the Chickahominy, by careful roadmaking 
and bridging, so that each could promptly 
support the other at need. This precau- 
tion had been steadily carried out ever 
since MacClellan had decided to put his 
right across the stream to its north side, 
and when it became known to the Confed- 
erates, they gave up all hope of ruining 
the wing they had supposed isolated, and 
fell back towards Richmond, with but bar- 
ren claim to victory. 

Then came a pause in the campaign 
which lasted from the 1st to the 2oth of 
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June. During all this time MacClellan 
kept his army divided by the Chickahom- 
iny for the same reason that had at first 
led him to occupy both sides of the stream. 
The key to a strategy that seems so un- 
necessarily dangerous lay originally in 
the hope he still had of drawing Mac- 
Dowell’s corps from the front of Wash- 
ington to his aid bya land march, when 
he proposed to be ready to meet him, and 
aid its flanking movement by extending 
his right. Lincoln not only promised to 
spare it, but would no doubt have done so 
but for the genuine alarm created at 
Washington, at this crisis of the war, by 
Jackson’s famous successes in the Shen- 
andoah Valley campaign against the three 
divided Federal forces ; forces which were 
to have overwhelmed him and captured 
his army, but which he beat with rapid 
successive strokes, such as for brilliant 
illustration of genius in war may fitly be 
compared with the wonderful efforts made 
by Napoleon in 1814, when with a hand- 
ful of wayworn men, he for a time kept 
the Allies from approaching Paris. 

When the hope of MacDowell’s aid 
faded away, and Lincoln and his war sec- 
retary grew alarmed afresh for their capi- 
tal, MacClellan still found it necessary to 
hold a portion of his army well to the 
north to cover the single line of supplies 
which brought him provisions by the rail- 
road from York River, and which had 
recently been seriously threatened by 
Stuart’s cavalry. All this time Mac- 
Clellan’s inaction seems to need excuse, 
since the Confederate force covering 
Richmond was much weaker than his 
own; but, on the comte’s showing, the 
ceaseless and judicious activity displayed 
by the new Confederate commander, Lee, 
along various points of the Federal front, 
completely deceived his opponent on this 
head, and also completely concealed the 
weakness of the works of Richmond be- 
hind him, which were by no means of the 
formidable nature that was supposed in 
the Federal camp. There was a distinct 
mistrust, we are told, of the powers of the 
army for direct attack, as compared with 
those it could put forth in intrenchments 
and works of approach — and a feeling of 
this sort was unfavorable to action. Cor- 
inth had just fallen in the West toa long 
and tedious series of operations conducted 
by Halleck on the principles of the engi- 
neer rather than those of the general; and 
men asked themselves whether it were not 
best after all to enter a place abandoned 
by the enemy than to take a ruined work 
ata heavy cost. The throwing up of lines 
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of cover, and the burning of powder, many 
of the Federal generals believed at this 
time, might be so managed as to make 
success with superior numbers assured, 
and to spare the risk there must always be 
in a supreme struggle for the mastery. 
MacClellan, we must believe, was under 
the influence of the sentiments his former 
aide-de-camp freely ascribes to those 
around him; for the fourth week since the 
indecisive battle of Fair Oaks was entered 
on without further result than the reten- 
tion of the ground held within a few miles 
of the Confederate capital, while the hoped- 
for codperation from Washington was 
awaited. But on the 24th of June news 
brought by a deserter made it certain that 
Jackson and his corps were far advanced 
on the march towards Richmond, and it 
needed no inspiration to foretell that their 
arrival would put an end to this state of 
inaction. 

The “strategic change of base ” which 
has been made a sort of mocking byword 
against the name of MacClellan, became 
instantly a necessity, as his historian 
shows, from the moment that it was cer- 
tain that Jackson had been allowed by his 
former adversaries to withdraw his corps 
secretly and swiftly to Lee’s aid, although 
it made part of a deliberate design which 
circumstances forced on the Federal gen- 
eral. “Only those,” says the comte, “ who 
have known what the burden is of such a 
heavy responsibility, who have pointed out 
long beforehand the dangers that the 
faults of others would cause, and after hav- 
ing thus shown them in vain, have suddenly 
been compelled to face them, can know 
what the thoughts were that then filled the 
soul of the Federal chief.” But, instead 
of giving way under the trial, he drew in- 
spiration from it, and decided at once on 
the only movement which promised imme- 
diate safety for his army, with perhaps a 
final counter-attack on Richmond along 
the James; the transfer of his army from 
the Chickahominy to the north bank of 
the former river, with the simultaneous 
abandonment of the communications lead- 
ing to the York, on which the coming blow 
would be directed. Hastily collecting, 
therefore, a large stock of provisions, in- 
cluding twenty-five hundred cattle, he pre- 
pared to make a flank march from the 
Chickahominy to the James with no other 
supplies, through a difficult country, chiefly 
covered by a swampy forest known as the 
White Creek. The step was a singularly 
bold one, and in striking contrast to the 
caution which had hitherto marked his 
operations, But this contrast, as his his- 
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torian observes, suits well the American 
character, which can at times combine the 
strangest daring with its ordinary prudence 
and hesitation. 

Unfortunately for MacClellan’s reputa- 
tion his movements were not as prompt as 
his designs. Perhaps this was inevitable 
with so large a mass of comparatively raw 
troops to deal with; but the fact might 
have been put with more plainnyss in the 
narrative before us, which at chis one 
point seems to fail in precision. He ex- 
pected that the combined Confederate 
attack would be made on the 28th, but 
this estimate did not allow sufficiently for 
the eagerness and speed of his adversa- 
ries. On the eve of the 26th they began 
to fall upon his exposed wing, and on the 
27th the apparently decisive battle of 
Gaines’ Hill found Jackson turning the 
Federal right and driving it back over the 
Chickahominy, crushed in numbers and 
spirit, 4nd abandoning a large part of its 
guns to the victorious foe, whilst Magru- 
der’s false attack along the southern bank 
had kept the main body of the Federals 
too fully occupied to support it. 

It was no wonder that the Confederates 
asserted their victory, and even hoped for 
such a crowning triumph as might close 
the war at a blow. The passages of the 
stream were in their hands; the country 
between it and the James was, as before 
explained, a difficult one, better known to 
them than their adversary. And he had, 
to all appearance, lost his proper commu- 
nications beyond hope of recovery. De- 
struction or surrender might have seemed 
the only alternative, judged by the ordinary 
snag og of war. But it was precisely 

ere that such precedents failed. Al- 
though the “strategic change of base” 
had now become a flight for safety, to be 
executed in the very face of a victorious 
enemy whose vigor and skill had just been 
so signally displayed, MacClellan lost not 
his confidence in himself, and, what is far 
more surprising, his men showed as much 
trust in his leadership, and as much faith 
in their own defensive power, as though 
they were the victors instead of the van- 
quished in the struggle at the Chickahom- 
iny. The history of European warfare 
may be ransacked in vain to find a paral- 
lel to the events of the six days that 
followed. Through the White Oak Swamp 
one hundred thousand men took their re- 
treating way, carrying with them their 
provisions and stores. On their rear and 
on either flank pressed the pursuers flushed 
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with recent victory. From the east Jack- 
son sought to complete his late success by 
intercepting them wherever there seemed 
an opening to thrust his troops between 
them and the road to the James. From 
the west Magruder, burning to take a 
more distinguished part than had yet been 
his lot, pressed the other flank. But the 
Federals never lost heart, nor yielded any 
decisive point till it could serve no longer 
to cover their retreat. From the very 
difficulties of the swamp and forest, which 
had seemed to threaten them with destruc- 
tion or shame, their unfailing nerve and 
steadiness drew safety and honor. The 
dangers of the ground to be traversed 
turned to their advantage when it ceased, 
and having made good their retreat 
through the White Oak to the open 
ground on the James, where their gun- 
boats lay waiting to cover their retreat, 
they rested and turned fiercely to face the 
pursuers in the first position suited to 
form line. Desperate at the thought of 
their coming escape, Magruder threw his 
eager regiments on the foe before him, 
prepared at any sacrifice to push it in 
panic rout back on the James; and the 
bloody counterstroke of Malvern Hill, 
which drove his corps back shattered from 
an untouched position, covered the close 
of this extraordinary campaign with a halo 
of success for the Federals which threw 
for the time into the shade their late de- 
feat and the long hesitancy that had pre- 
ceded it. At Malvern Hill they first 
taught the Confederates the truth which 
the world is slowly realizing, that the 
American soldier is most formidable when 
apparently defeated, and least subject to 
panic when retreating before a victorious 
enemy.* 


* These concluding lines will be read with melan- 
choly interest when it is known that they are the last 
which proceeded from the pen of our valued friend and 
contributor, Colonel Charles Chesney, of the Royal 
Engineers. Within a few days of the completion of 
this paper he fell a victim, in the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties, to the singular inclemency of this untoward 
spring. As a military critic Colonel Chesney was ad- 
mitted, both here and abroad, to stand in the first rank 
of English contemporary writers—accurate, dispas- 
sionate, and profoundly imbued with the principles 
and history of his art. In these pages he has fre- 
quently traced the progress and changes which are 
taking place in the science of warfare, more especially 
as illustrated by the campaigns of the American and 
German armies; and the improvements which he had 
studied in foreign armies he labored, not unsuccess- 
fully, to introduce into our own. Nogreater loss could 
be sustained by the service, and we may add by the 
literature of the service, than the premature death of 
this modest and accomplished soldier, whose large 
acquirements and mature judgment will not easily be 
—— ‘Yo his friends the loss is still more irrep- 
arable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE HILL. 


AFTER this a long interval passed, 
which it is needless to describe in detail. 
Five years is along time in a life; how 
much it does! Makes ties and breaks 
them, gives life and withdraws it, finds you 
happy and leaves you miserable, builds 
you up or plucks you down; and at the 
same time how little it does! Buffets you, 
caresses you, plays at shuttlecock with 
you; yet leaves you the same man or 
woman, unchanged. Most of this time 
James Beresford had spent in absences, 
now here, now there; not travels accord- 
ing to the old happy sense, though in a 
real and matter-of-fact sense they were 
more travels than those he had made so 
happily in the honeymooning days. But 
he did not like to use the word. He called 
his long voyages absences, nothing more. 
And they were of a very different kind 
from those expeditions of old. He avoided 
the Continent as if pestilence had been 
there, and would not even cross it to get 
the mail at Brindisi, but went all the way 
round from Southampton when he went to 
the East. He went up the Nile, with a 
scientific party, observing some phenom- 
ena or other. He went to America in the 
same way. He was not avery good sailor, 
but he made up his mind to that as the 
best way of fighting through those lonely 
years. Once he went as far north as any 
but real Arctic explorers, with their souls 
in it, had ever done. Once he tracked the 
possible path of Russia across the wildest 
border wastes to the Indian frontier. He 
went everywhere languidly but persistently, 
seldom roused, but never discouraged. 
A man may be very brave outside, though 
he is not brave within; and weakness is 
linked to strength in ways beyond our 
guessing. He went into such wilds once, 
that they gave him an “ovation” at the 
Geographical Society’s meeting, not be- 
cause of any information he had brought 
them, or anything he had done, but be- 
cause he had been so far off, where so 
few people had ever been. And period- 
ically he came back to the square; he 
would not leave that familiar house. His 
wile’s drawing-room was kept just as she 
had liked it, though no one entered the 
room; the cook and John. the butler, who 
had married, having the charge of every- 
thing. And when Mr. Beresford came 
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back to England, he went home, living 
down-stairs generally, with one of his trav- 
elling-companions to bear him company. 
Maxwell and he had dropped apart. They 
were still by way of being fast friends, and 
doubtless, had one wanted the other, would 
still have proved so—last resource of 
friendship, in which the severed may still 
hope. But as nothing happened to either, 
their relations waxed cold and distant. 
The doctor had never got clear of the sus- 
picion which had risen in his mind at Mrs. 
Beresford’s death. It is true that had 
James Beresford given the poor lady that 
“strong sweet dose” she once had asked 
for, Maxwell would have forgiven his 
friend with all his heart. I do not know, 
in such a strange case, what the doctor 
could have dore; probably exactly as he 
did afterwards do, invent a death-certificate 
which might be accepted as_ possible, 
though it was not in accordance with the 
facts. But, anyhow, he would have taken 
up warmly, and stood by his friend to his 
last gasp. This being the case, it is im- 
possible to tell on what principle it was 
that Maxwell half hated Beresford, having 
a lurking suspicion that he had done it, a 
suspicion contradicted by his own state- 
ment and by several of the facts. But this 
was the case. The man who would have 
helped his wife boldly, heart-brokenly, to 
escape from living agony, was one thing; 
but he who would give her a fatal draught, 
or connive at her getting it, and then veil 
himself so that no one should know, was 
different. So Mr. Maxwell thought. The 
inconsistency might be absurd, but it was 
so. They positively dropped out of ac- 
quaintance. The men who visited James 
Beresford when he was at home, were men 
with tags to their names, mystic initials, 
F.G.S.’s, F.R.S.’s, F.S.A.’s, and others of 
that class. And Maxwell, who was his 
oldest friend, dropped off. He said to 
himself that if Beresford ever wanted him 
badly, he would find his friendship surviv- 
ing. But Beresford did not want Max- 
well nor Maxwell Beresford; and thus 
they were severed for a suspicion which 
would not have severed them had it been 
a reality, or so at least Maxwell thought. 
The doctor still went down once a week 
regularly to visit Miss Charity, and so 
kept up his knowledge of the family ; but 
“nothing came ” of the old fancy that had 
been supposed to exist between him and 
Cherry. They all hardened down uncon- 
sciously, these middle-aged folk, in their 
various ways. The doctor became a little 
rougher, a little redder, a trifle more 
weatherbeaten; and Miss Cherry’ grew 
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imperceptibly more faded, more slim, more 
prim. As for Miss Charity, being now 
over seventy, she was younger than ever; 
her unwrinkled cheeks smoother, her blue 
eyes as blue, her step almost more alert, 
her garden more full of roses. “ After 
seventy,” she tersely said, “one gets a 
new lease.” And Mrs. Burchell, at the 
rectory, was a little stouter, and her hus- 
band a little more burly, and both of them 
more critical. Fifty is perhaps a less 
amiable age than threescore and ten. I 
am not sure that it is not the least amiable 
age of all; the one at which nature be- 
gins to resent the fact of growing old. 
Of all the elder generation, James Beres- 
ford was the one to whom it made least 
change, notwithstanding that he was the 
only one who had “come through” any 
considerable struggle. He was still spec- 
ulative, still fond of philosophical talk, 
still slow to carry out to logical conclusions 
any of the somewhat daring theories which 
he loved to play with. He was as little 
affected as ever by what he believed and 
what he did not believe. 

As for Cara, however, these five years 
had made a great difference to her; they 
had widened the skies over her head and 
the earth under her feet. Whereas she 
had been but twelve, a child, groping and 
often in the dark, now she was seven- 
teen, and every new day that rose was a 
new wonder to her. Darkness had fled 
away, and the firmament all around her 
quivered and trembled with light; night 
but pretended to be, as in summer, when 
twilight meets twilight, and makes the 
moment of so-called midnight and dark- 
ness the merriest and sweetest of jests. 
Everything was bright around her feet, 
and before her in that flowery path which 
led through tracts of sunshine. She was 
no more afraid of life than the flowers 
are. Round about her the elders, who 
were her guides, and ought to have been 
her examples, were not, she might have 
SS had she paused to think, exu- 

erantly happy. They had no blessedness 
to boast of, nor any exemption from com- 
mon ills; but it no more occurred to Cara 
to think that she, sie, could ever be like 
her good Aunt Cherry, or Mrs. Burchell, 
than that she could be turned into a blue- 
bird, like the prince in the fairy-tale. The 
one transformation would have been less 
wonderful than the other. She had lived 
chiefly at Sunninghill during her father’s 
absence, and it was a favorite theory with 
the young Burchells, all but two (there were 
ten of them), that she would progress 
in time to be the Miss Cherry, and then 





the Miss Charity, of that maiden house. 
A fate was upon it, they said. It was 
always to be in the hands of a Miss Beres- 
ford, an old-maidish Charity, to be trans- 
mitted to another Charity after her. This 
was one of the favorite jokes of the recto- 
rial household, warmly maintained except 
by two, z.e., Agnes, the eldest, a young 
woman full of aspirations, and Roger, the 
second boy, who had aspirations too, or 
rather who had one aspiration, of which 
Cara was the object. She would not die 
Charity Beresford if he could help it; but 
this was a secret design of which nobody 
knew. Cara’s presence, it may be sup- 
posed, had made a great deal of difference 
at Sunninghill. It had introduced a gov: 
erness and a great many lessons; and it 
had introduced juvenile parties and an 
amount of fun unparalleled before in the 
neighborhood. Not that she was a very 
merry child, though she was full of vision- 
ary happiness ; but when she was there, 
there too was drawn everything the two 
other elder Charity Beresfords could 
think of as delightsome. The amuse- 
ments of the princesses down in St. 
George’s were infinitely less considered. 
To be sure there were many of them, and 
Cara was but one. She would have been 
quite happy enough in the garden, among 
the roses; but because this was the case 
she had every “distraction” that love 
could think of, and all the young people 
in the neighborhood had reason to rejoice 
that Cara Beresford had come to live with 
her aunts at Sunninghill. 

However, these delights came to an end 
when Mr. Beresford came home at length 
“to settle.” To say with what secret dis- 
may, though external pleasure, this news 
was received at “the Hill” would require 
avolume. The hearts of the ladies there 
sank into their shoes. They did not dare 
to say anything but that they were de- 
lighted. 

“Of course I am to be congratulated,” 
Miss Charity said, with a countenance 
that seemed to be cut out of stone. “To 
see James settle down to his life again is 
the greatest desire I can have. What 
good was he to any one, wandering like 
that over the face of the earth? We 
might all have been dead and buried be- 
fore we could have called him back.” 

“Of course we are delighted,” said 
Miss Cherry, with a quaver in her voice. 
“He is my only brother. People get sep- 
arated when they come to our time of life, 
but James and I have always been one in 
heart. I am more glad than words can 
say.” And then she cried. But she was 
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not a strong-minded or consistent person, 
and her little paradoxes surprised nobody. 
Miss Charity herself, however, who was 
not given to tears, made her blue eyes 
more muddy that first evening after the 
news came, than all her seventy years had 
made them. “ What is the child to do?” 
she asked abruptly when they were alone ; 
“ of an age to be ‘out,’ and without a chap- 
eron, or any sense in his head to teach 
him that such a thing is wanted ?” 

“You would not like him to marry 
again?” said Miss Cherry, blowing her 
agitated nose. 

“I'd like him to have some sense, or 
sensible notions in his head, whatever he 
does. What is to become of the child?” 

Alas! I fear it was, “ What is to become 
of us without her?” that filled their minds 
most. 

It was autumn; the end of the season 
at which the Hili was most beautiful. It 
had its loveliness too in winter, when the 
wonderful branching of the trees — all 
that symmetry of line and network which 
summer hides with loving decorations — 
was made visible against the broader 
background of the skies, which gained 
infinitude from the dropping of those 
evanescent clouds of foliage. But the 
common mind rejected the idea of the 
Hill in winter as that place of bliss which 
it was acknowledged to be during the 
warmer half of the year. In autumn, 
however, the “mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness” of the great plain, the tints of fer- 
vid color which came to the trees, the soft 
hazy distances and half-mournful bright- 
ness of the waning season, gave the place 
a special beauty. There were still abun- 
dant flowers fringing the lawn; blazing 
red salvias, geraniums, all the warm-hued 
plants that reach the “fall;” big holly- 
hocks flaunting behind backs, and languish- 
ing dahlias. Some late roses lingered 
still; the air was sweet with the faint soft 
perfume of mignonette ; petunias, just on 
the point of toppling over into decay, made 
a flutter of white and lilac against the 
walls, and here and there a bunch of be- 
lated honeysuckle, or cluster of — 
stars out of date, threw themselves forth 
upon the trellis. It was on the sweetest, 
mellow autumnal day, warm as July, yet 
misty as October, that the Miss Beres- 
fords had their last garden-party for Cara. 
All their parties were for Cara; but this 
was especially hers, her friends far and 
near coming to take leave of her, as her 
life at the Hill terminated. 

“She goes just at the proper moment,” 
Miss Charity said, sitting out on the lawn 
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in her white crape shawl, receiving her 
visitors, with St. George’s and all the 
plain beyond shining through the autumn 
branches like a picture laid at her fect. 
“ She takes the full good of us to the last, 
and when winter comes, which lays us 
bare, she will be off with the other birds. 
She lasts just a little longer than the swal- 
lows,” said the old lady with a laugh. 

“ But you can’t wonder, dear Mrs. Beres- 
ford, that she should wish to go to her 
father. What can come up to a father?” 
said Mrs. Burchell, meaning, it is to be 
supposed, to smooth over the wound. 

Miss Charity lifted her big green fan 
ominously in her hand. It was closed, 
and it might have inflicted no slight blow; 
and, of all things in the world, it would 
have pleased the old lady most to bring it 
down smartly upon that fat hand, stuffed 
desperately into a tight purple glove, and 
very moist and discolored by the confine- 
ment, which rested on the admirable cler- 
gywoman’s knee. 

Meanwhile, Roger Burchell, who was 
bold, and did not miss his chances, had 
got Cara away from the croquet-players 
and the talk, on pretence of showing her 
something. “I am coming to see you in 
town,” he said. “It is as easy to go there 
as to come here, and I shan’t care for com- 
ing here when you are gone. So you 
need not say good-bye to me.” 

“Very well,” said Cara, laughing; “is 
that all? ‘I don’t mean to say good-bye to 
anyone. Iam not going for good. Of 
course I shall come back.” 

“You will never come back just the 
same,” said Roger; “ but mind what I tell 
you. I mean tocome to town. I have 
an aunt at Notting Hill. When I get 
leave from the college I shall go there. 
The old lady will be pleased, and so you 
shall see me every Sunday, just as you do 
now.” 

“Every Sunday!” said Cara, slightly 
surprised. “I don’t mind, Roger; it can’t 
matter to me; but I don’t think they will 
like it here.” 

“They will like it if you do,” said the 
enterprising youth. He was twenty, and 
soon about to enter on his profession, 
which was that of an engineer. He was 
not deeply concerned as to what his par- 
ents might feel, but at the same time he 
was perfectly confident of their apprecia- 
tion of Cara as an excellent match, should 
that Juck be his. This is not intended to 
mean that Roger thought of Cara asa 
good match. He had, on the contrary, an 
honest boyish love for her, quite true and 
genuine, if not of the highest kind. She 
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was the prettiest girl he knew, and the 
sweetest. She was clever too, in her way, 
though that was not his way. She was 
the sort of girl to be proud of, wherever 
you might go with her; and, in short, 
Roger was so fond of Cara, that but for 
that brilliant idea of his, of passing his 
Sundays with his aunt at Notting Hill 
instead of at home, her departure would 
have clouded heaven and earth for him. 
As it was, he felt the new was rather an 
improvement on the old; it would throw 
him into closer contact with the object of 
his love. Cara took the arrangement gen- 
erally with great composure. She was 
glad enough to think of seeing some one 
on the dull Sundays; and somehow the 
Sundays used to be duller in the square, 
where nobody minded them, than at the 
Hill, where they were kept in the most 
orthodox way. Thus she had no objection 
to Roger’s visits ; but the prospect did not 
excite her. “I suppose you are soon going 
away somewhere?” she said with great 
calm. “Where are you going? to India? 
You cannot come from India to your aunt 
at Notting Hill.” 

“ But I shall not go—not as long as I 
can help it— not till——” 

Here Roger looked at her with eager 
eyes. He was not handsome; he was 
stoutly built, like his father, with puffy 
cheeks and premature black whiskers. But 
his eyes at the present moment were full 
of fire. “Not till ” How much he 
meant by that broken phrase ; and to Cara 
it meant just nothing at all. She did not 
even look at him, to meet his eyes, which 
were so full of ardor. But she was not 
disinclined to loiter along this walk instead 
of joining the crowd. She was thinking 
her own thoughts, not his. 

“T wonder if papa will be changed? I 
wonder if the house will look strange? 
I wonder” — said Cara, half under her 
breath. She was not talking to him, yet 
perhaps if he had not been with her she 
would not have said the words aloud. He 
was akind of shield to her from others, 
an unconscious half-companion. She did 
not mind what she said when he was there. 
Sometimes she replied to him at random ; 
often he so answered her, not knowing 
what she meant. It was from want of 
comprehension on his part, not want of 
attention; but it was simple carelessness 
onhers. He listened to these wonderings 
of hers eagerly, with full determination to 
fathom what she meant. 

“He will be changed, and so will the 
house,” said Roger. “We may be sure 
of it. You were but a child when you 








left; now you are a— young lady. Even 
if he was not changed, you would think 
him so,” cried Roger, with insight which 
surprised himself; “but those who have 
grown up with you, Cara — I, for instance, 
who have seen you every day, I can never 
change. You may think so, but you will 
be mistaken. I shall always be the same.” 

She turned to look at him, half amused, 
half wondering. ‘“ You, Roger; but what 
has that to do with it?” she said. How 
little she cared! She had faith in him: 
oh, yes; did not think he would change ; 
believed he would always be the same. 
What did it matter? It did not make her 
either sadder or gladder to know that it 
was unlikely there would be any alteration 
in him. 

“What are you doing here, Cara, 
when you ought to be looking after your 
guests, or playing croquet, or amusing 
yourself?” 

“I am amusing myself, Aunt Cherry, as 
much as I wish to amuse myself. It is 
not amusing to go away.” 

“ My darling, we must think of your 
poor father,” said Miss Cherry, her voice 
trembling; “and there are all your young 
friends. Will you go and help to form 
that game, Roger? They want a gentle- 
man. Cara, dear, I would rather you did 
not walk with Roger Burchell like this, 
when everybody is here.” 

“He said he had something to show 
me,” said Cara. “I was glad to get away. 
All this looks so like saying farewell; as 
if I might never be here again.” 

“ Cara, if you make me cry, I shall not 
be fit to be seen; and we must not make 
a show of ourselves before all these peo- 
ple.” Miss Cherry pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes. “I am so silly; my 
eyes get so red for nothing. What did 
Roger have to show you? He ought to 
be at work, that boy.” 

“ He has an aunt at Notting Hill,” said 
Cara, with a soft laugh; “and he told me 
he meant to come to town on Sundays in- 
stead of coming here. He says he shall 
see me quite as often as usual. I sup- 
pose he thought I should miss him. Poor 
Roger ! if that were all!” 

“But, Cara, we must not allow that,” 
said Miss Cherry. “I must speak to 
his mother. See him every Sunday, as 
usual! it is ridiculous; it must be put a 
stop to. Roger Burchell! a lad who is 
nobody, who has his way to make in the 
world, and neither connections, nor for- 
tune, nor any advantage a 

Here Miss Cherry was arrested by 
Cara’s look turned calmly upon her, with- 
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out excitement or anxiety, yet with that 
half-smile which shows when a young 
observer has seen the weak point in the 
elder’s discourse. 

“What should his connections or his 
fortune have to do with it if he wanted to 
see me and I wanted to see him?” said 
Cara ; “ we have been friends all our lives. 
But do not make yourself uneasy, Aunt 
Cherry; for though I might, perhaps, like 
well enough to see Roger now and then, 
I don’t want him every Sunday. What 
would papa say? Roger thinks Sunday 
in the square is like Sunday here — 
church, and then a stroll, and then church 
again. You know it was not like that 
when I was at home before.” 

“No,” said Miss Cherry, with a sigh, 
“but then it was different.” She had her 
own thoughts as to whose fault that was, 
and by whose influence James had been 
led away from natural churchgoing; but 
she was far too loyal, both to the dead 
and to the living, to show this. “ Cara,” 
she added, hurriedly, “in that respect, 
things will be as you like best hereafter. 
You will be the one to setttle what Sunday 
is to be —and what a great many other 
things are to be. You must realize what 
is before you, my dear child.” 

“T can’t realize Roger there in papa’s 
library,” said Cara, “or up-stairs. Am I 
to live ¢here ? in the drawing-room. Will 
it never be changed ?” 

“It is so pretty, Cara—and you would 
like the things to be as pleased her,” said 
Miss Cherry, in trembling tones. 

Cara did not make any response — her 
face wore a doubtful expression, but she 
did not say anything. She turned her 
back upon the landscape, and looked up at 
the house. “Shall I never come back 
just the same?” she said. “ Roger says 
so; but he is not clever — how should he 
know? what should change me? But the 
square is not like the Hill,” she added, 
with a little shiver. ‘ Papa will not think 
of me as you do —everything for Cara; 
that will make a change.” 

** But you can think of him,” said Cherry, 
“everything for 47m, and perhaps fora 
woman that is the happiest way of the 
two.” 

Once more Cara was silent. Clouds of 
doubt, of reluctance, of unwilling repug- 
nance, were floating through her mind. 
She had a horror and fear of the square, 
in which her life was henceforward to be 
passed —and of her father, of whom she 
knew so much more than he was aware. 
For a moment the old tumult in her soul 
about the secret she had never told came 
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surging back upon her, a sudden tide from 
which she could scarcely escape. “Come, 
Aunt Cherry,” she said, suddenly seizing 
her astonished companion by the arm. 
“ Come and play for us. We must have a 
dance on the lawn my last day.” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


WE are best able to realize the fact that 
our earth is a globe-shaped orb, one among 
many such orbs peopling space, when we 
contemplate the wide expanse of ocean. 
Although the teachings of astronomy place 
the real figure of our earth beyond all pos- 
sibility of question, it is nevertheless not 
readily rendered sensible to observation. 
Whatever science may teach us, we usually 
see the earth as a generally level surface 
arched over by a dome of sky, which, 
whether clear or veiled by clouds, deceives 
us as to the earth’s true extent and figure. 
Not only is this apparent shape of the sky 
deceptive, suggesting a somewhat flattened 
dome rather than the visible half of a space 
which, if regarded as bounded at all, 
should appear as bounded by a perfectly 
spherical surface, but the sky, seeming to 
spring from the visible terrestrial horizon, 
appears to have an arch of very limited 
extent. Under ordinary conditions we 
unconsciously regard the portion of the 
sky which lies next to the visible horizon 
as some five or six miles from us at 
the utmost,* while the part overhead 
seems not more than two or three miles 
from us. Where the air is exceptionally 
clear the extent of the sky-vault appears 
somewhat greater; but ordinarily some 
such conception as we have indicated is 
suggested respecting the size and shape of 
the dome which the heavens appear to 
form over our heads. *And accordingly, 
when we try to realize the idea that the 


* That the mind does not, in its unconscious action, 
attribute a very great distance to the horizon is shown 
by the strange illusion produced during balloon ascents. 
As the balloon rises the horizon seems to rise up all 
around the aéronaut, so that the visible portion | the 
earth beneath him seems to assume the shape of a vast 
basin. If the mind assigned its true distance to the 
circle where land and sky seemed to meet, this illusion 
would not occur; for there can of course be no doubt 
that the apparent rising of the horizon all round the 
rising balloon is due to the idea present in the aéro- 
naut’s mind that, while he rises perceptibly from the 
earth, the circle forming the visible land-horizon ought 
perceptibly to sink, which it would do if it were as near 
as it had been unconsciously assumed to be. 
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earth is a globe, we unconsciously picture 
it as a globe enclosed within the sky-vault, 
which we conceive as extended below the 
horizon so as entirely to surround the 
earth. According to this conception the 
earth would have a diameter of no more 
than some thirteen or fourteen miles; and 
reason at once rejects this conception as 
altogether inadequate. But where there 
is a wide expanse of ocean, whether par- 
tially limited or not by land scenery, the 
real extent of the terrestrial globe is sug- 
gested, though not actually indicated. The 
mind recognizes, from the appearances 
presented to the eye, that the ocean has a 
curved surface of enormous extent; while 
the arch of the sky is recognized as mani- 
festly not springing from the visible hori- 
zon, itself thrown much further away (if 
the eye is well raised above the sea-level) 
than when an ordinary land surface limits 
the range of view. When the air is very 
clear, so that objects many miles beyond 
the water-horizon can be distinctly seen, 
the sense of the real vastness of the ter- 
restrial globe is still more strongly im- 
pressed on the mind, especially if the 
objects so seen are such that their actual 
distance and position can be recognized. 
For instance, a portion of elevated land 
surface seen beyond the sea-horizon does 
not so strongly suggest real remoteness as 
a ship “hull down,” unless there should 
happen to be land nearly at the distance 
of the sea-horizon, so that by the greater 
distinctness of such nearer land the re- 
moteness of other land seen above the 
horizon-line is indicated.* 

But apart from the effect produced, as 
it were instinctively, by the actual appear- 
ance of the ocean, another effect is pro- 
duced on the mind by the consideration of 
the ocean’s real nature. Of all terrestrial 
features the ocean is the one which best 
deserves to be regarded as_ cosmical. 
Rather, perhaps, it should be said that the 
division of a planet’s surface into land and 
water is the characteristic most readily to 
be recognized when the planet is viewed 
from some other celestial orb; so that 
when we contemplate our ocean we are 
regarding a feature of the earth as a 
planet — one, too, whereof others besides 
the inhabitants of the earth may be cogni- 
sant. The thought that we may thus be 
sharing our impressions of the earth’s con- 


* For the same reason an ocean scene at night is sel- 
dom so — of the earth’s real nature as a day- 
light view of the ocean; for the curvature of the ocean- 


surface cannot be clearly recognized at night, nor 
usually can any — far beyond the sea-horizon be 
perceived at all, stil 


less their true distance appreciated. 
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dition with beings of some other world — 
that, in however diverse a degree, inhab- 
itants of Venus, or of Mercury, or perhaps 
even of Mars, may be able to note that 
very feature which we are considering — 
brings forcibly before the mind the fact, 
otherwise so hard to realize, that this earth 
of ours is a globe travelling like the other 
planets round the sun, rotating on its axis 
as we see the other planets rotating; and 
that, in fine, of all those orbs which as- 
tronomy presents to us as distributed and 
moving so variously through space, the 
earth is that one which we are able to 
examine under the most favorable con- 
ditions. So that an astronomer at such 
times comes to recognize an astronomical 
and cosmical, rather than a merely terres- 
trial, interest in the contemplation of our 
earth. He finds his science brought into 
close connection with terrestrial research- 
es, since these afford the only means 
available for examining one among the 
orbs which form the subject of his study. 
And although his observations may serve 
to render him very doubtful whether 
among all the orbs in space there is a sin- 
gle one which very closely resembles the 
earth, yet he finds reason also to believe 
that in general respects the earth’s past 
and future condition illustrate well the sig- 
nificance of phenomena presented by orbs 
now very unlike her. So that the astrono- 
mer finds a new interest in contemplating 
the earth as one among the bodies to which 
his science relates. It is not merely with 
regard to space, but with regard to time 
also, that her aspect, thus viewed, becomes 
suggestive. This globe, to which we are 
bound by the chains of a universal force, 
is not only among the unnumbered and 
all-various globes scattered throughout 
infinite space, but we perceive in her the 
traces of processes carrying back our 
thoughts over unnumbered zons in the 
past, the germs of effects belonging to 
periods as immense in the remote future. 
In this respect the study of the ocean is 
especially suggestive. For of all things 
terrestrial the ocean is at once the most 
ancient and the one which will endure 
longest. Mountains and hills have from 
time immemorial been taken as emblems: 
of the long-lasting. The Bible speaks of 
“the utmost bounds of the everlasting 
hills;” compares “the precious things 
brought forth by the sun and moon” with 
“the chief things of the ancient mountains 
and the precious things of the lasting 
hills ;” and, as a supreme type of the Al- 
mighty’s power, Habakkuk says, “God 
stood and measured the earth; and the 
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everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow.” But, in reality, 
the mountains are young compared with 
the ocean,* while for ages after our pres- 
ent mountains have disappeared the same 
ocean whose waves beat now upon our 
shores will lave the shores of continents 
as yet unformed. 

But even those periods of the ocean’s 
history which are thus brought before 
our thoughts—the vast ages during 
which the land surface of the globe has 
been constantly changing, rising and sink- 
ing alternately according to the varying 
pressures exerted by the earth’s interior 
forces, and the ages yet to come, during 
which like changes will take place — are as 
nothing compared with the duration of 
three stages of the ocean’s history, one of 
which we now purpose to consider. The 
ocean’s entire existence under its present 
aspect is one of these stages; of the others, 
one preceded and the other will follow the 
present stage at intervals of probably 
many hundred millions of years ; while the 
waters comprising the ocean presented 
during the first stage, and will present 
during the coming, or third stage, an ap- 
pearance utterly unlike that of the ocean 
in the present era of its existence. 

It is now admitted by almost all stu- 
dents of science that the earth, and the 
solar system of which she is a member, 
reached their present condition by proc- 
esses of development. The exact nature 
of those processes may be matter of doubt 
and uncertainty, ps as the exact nature 
of the process of development by which 


* It is related in the life of John Herschel that when 
he was still a boy he asked his father, the great astron- 
omer, William Herschel, what he thought was the 
oldest of all things, ‘* The father replied, after the 
Socratic method, by putting another question: * And 
what do you yourself suppose is the oldest of all things?’ 
The boy was not successful in his answers; whereon 
the old astronomer took up a small stone from the 
garden-walk: ‘ There, my child, there is the oldest of 
all the things that I certainly know.’’? The biographer 
from whom we have quoted says that we can trace in 
that grasp and grouping of many things in one, implied 
in the stone as the oldest of things, as forming one of 
the main features which characterized the habit of the 
younger Herschel’s philosophy. But in truth the stone 
speaks to the thoughtful mind of something far older 
than itself— not, indeed, older in respect of mere ex- 
istence as matter (for all matter is eternal; and in this 
. sense the bud that flowered yesterday is no less ancient 
than the substance of the time-worn hill, or the waters 
of the everlasting ocean), but older in the sense wherein 
that which fashions is older than the thing fashioned. 
For the stone upon the garden-walk at Slough had 
either been rounded by the waves of ocean, or had been 
shaped by the running waters of brook or river formed 
by rains, the proceeds of evaporation from ocean’s sur- 
face. Nay, even passing to still earlier periods of the 
stone’s history —leaving, that is, the consideration of 
its formation as a stone to consider the formation of its 
substance — its substance was gathered at the bottom 
of the sea when the ocean was already more aged than 
the oldest mountains now existing, 
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animal types have reached their present 
condition may be doubtful. But exactly 
as biologists hold by almost universal con- 
sent the general doctrine of development, 
though they differ as to the exact course 
along which such development proceeded, 
so every astronomer of repute believes in 
the evolution of the solar system by nat- 
ural processes, though different ideas may 
be entertained as to the exact history, 
either of the solar system as a whole, or 
of its various members, during long-past 
zons of ages. Whatever theory of evolu- 
tion we adopt, however, or in whatever 
way we combine the various theories 
which have been advanced, one fact in 
the past history of our earth stands out 
with unmistakable distinctness. The 
whole frame of the globe on which we 
live, and move, and have our being, was 
once glowing with intense heat. Whether 
we consider the earth’s frame with the 
geologist, or study with the astronomer 
the nature of the planets’ movements and 
the evidence so afforded respecting prior 
conditions of the solar system, we are 
alike forced to this conclusion. At a 
very remote period the whole substance 
of the earth must have been molten with 
intensity of heat; at a still more remote 
period the whole of that substance must 
have been gaseous with a heat still more 
intense; and these stages of the earth’s 
history, remote though they were, and 
continuing so long that, according to our 
modes of measuring time, they were prac- 
tically everlasting, were yet but two 
among a series of eras whose real num- 
ber, no doubt, was to all intents and pur- 
poses znfinite. ; 

Now when we go back to even the 
nearer of those two eras we find that we 
must conceive of our ocean during that 
era as utterly un.ike the seas.which now 
encompass the earth. Its substance was 
the same, or nearly so, but its condition 
must have been altogether different. No 
water could fora moment rest upon the 
intensely hot surface of a globe raging 
with heat exceeding that of a smelting- 
furnace. There could not have been 
during that era oceans of liquid water, 
though all the water of our present 
oceans surrounded the earth then as now. 
The water must at that time have existed 
in the form of mixed vapor and cloud; 
that is, it must have been spread through 
the air partly as pure aqueous vapor and 
partly in those aggregations of minute 
liquid globules and vesicles of water form- 
ing visible cloud-masses. There must 
also at that time, as now, have been vari- 
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ous kinds of cloud-forms—an outside 
layer consisting of the light feathery cirrus 
clouds, below that a layer of the cumulus 
or “woolpack” clouds, and below that 
again a deep iayer of the densest nimbus 
or rain-clouds, from which perfect sheets 
of rain must at all times have been falling ; 
not, however, to reach the glowing surface 
of the earth, but to be vaporized in their 
fall, and in the form of vapor to pass up- 
wards again. We say that all this szust 
have been; because, in point of fact, how- 
ever doubtful we may feel as to many 
details of the earth’s condition in the re- 
mote era we are considering, there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the general facts 
indicated above. We have only to inquire 
what would happen at the present day if 
the earth’s whole frame were to be grad- 
ually heated until at last the surface glowed 
with a heat equal to that of white-hot iron, 
to perceive that, whatever other changes 
might take place, the ocean certainly would 
be entirely evaporated — boiled off, so to 
speak. But the water thus added to the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope in the form 
of vapor could not possibly remain wholly 
in that form. At a great distance from the 
glowing earth the aqueous vapor would 
find a cooler region, and higher still would 
be exposed to the actual cold of space. 
Hence there would follow inevitably the 
formation of clouds of the various orders, 
cirrus, cumulus, and nimbus, not probably 
in absolutely distinct layers, but the cérrus 
commingled with the cumulus, the cumu- 
Zus with the 2zdus, and the whole series 
of cloud-layers affected by the most violent 
disturbances, partly from the continual 
rushing upwards of freshly-formed vapor, 
partly from the continual rarefactions and 
condensations of the air under the varying 
conditions to which it would be subjected 
through the continual changes of the 
watery envelope. For at every change 
from the form of pure aqueous vapor to 
the cloud-form, an enormous amount of 
heat would be developed, while corre- 
sponding quantities of heat would be with- 
drawn in vaporizing other masses of watery 
matter. The depth of the atmospheric 
region throughout which these stupendous 
processes were continually in progress 
must far have exceeded the depth of the 
cloud-regions of our own atmosphere. 
For the same heat which prevented the 
water from resting on the earth’s surface 
must have prevented the heavier rain- 
clouds from approaching within many 
miles of that surface without being turned 
into pure aqueous vapor. Again, not only 
would the layer of rain-clouds, thus raised 
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many miles above the earth’s surface, be 
also many miles in depth, but the heat pre- 
vailing throughout the layer would in turn 
prevent a layer of cumulus clouds from 
being formed, except at a great height 
above the rain-cloud layer. In like manner 
the cirrus or snow-cloud layer would be 
raised high above the layer of the cumulus 
clouds. And each of these layers, besides 
being separated from the next below by a 
deep intermediate space of commingled 
cloud-forms, would also be of great thick- 
ness. Hence we may fairly assume that 
the extreme range of the lightest and high- 
est clouds in that era of the earth’s history 
must have been many miles from the 
earth’s surface, even if the atmosphere 
then contained no greater amount of mat- 
ter (other than its watery constituents) than 
at present. But we have reason for be- 
lieving that, besides the oxygen and nitro- 
gen now present in the air, there must 
have been at that remote era enormous 
quantities of carbonic, chloric, and sul- 
phurous gases besides an excess of oxy- 
gen; and all these, with the aqueous va- 
por (alone far exceeding the entire present 
atmosphere of the earth), expanded by a 
tremendous heat. This heavily loaded 
atmosphere must therefore have extended 
much farther, we may even say many Limes 
farther, from the earth than her present 
aérial envelope. It is not at all unlikely 
that the outermost part of the cloud-enve- 
lope was then several hundred miles from 
the earth’s surface, itself raised, through 
the expansive effects of heat, many miles 
above the level it was to assume when 
cooled. In attempting, indeed, to con- 
ceive the effects produced by that tremen- 
dous heat with which, most certainly, the 
whole frame of our earth was once instinct, 
we are far more likely to fall short of the 
reality than to exceed it, partly because 
the physical processes concerned are so 
far beyond our ordinary experience, but 
much more because they operated on so 
inconceivably vast a scale. 

While it cannot but be regarded as cer- 
tain (that is, as not less assured than the 
theory of cosmical development itself) that 
during a very remote and _ long-lasting 
period the water now forming our seas 
surrounded the earth in the form of mixed 
vapor and cloud, yet this consequence of 
the development theory, however certain, 
is so remarkable that one would wish to 
see it confirmed, if possible, by some evi- 
dence derived from actually existent 
worlds. Nowas the various orbs peopling 


the universe occupy all regions of space, so 
they must present all the various phases 
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through which each orb has to pass with 
the progress of time. It would be absurd 
to suppose, for instance, that every star 
(that is, every sun) peopling space is pass- 
ing through exactly the same period of 
sun life as our own sun, no less absurd to 
suppose that every planet is passing 
through the same period of planet life, or 
each moon through the same period of 
moon life. But it is in reality seen to be 
as absurd, when once we open our eyes to 
the real meaning of the astronomy of our 
day, to suppose that among the millions of 
millions of bodies which exist even in that 
mere corner of space which is measured 
by the range of our most powerful tele- 
scopes, there are not illustrations of every 
stage of the existence of worlds in space, 
from the first known to us, the vaporous, 
to the sun-like, and thence through all the 
forms of world life down to the stage of 
absolute refrigeration or planetary death. 
Some among these varieties must exist 
within the solar system, and therefore 
admit of being telescopically examined, 
unless we suppose that by some amazing 
accident all the members of the solar sys- 
tem are passing through the same exact 
stage of world life. But this, though it 
is the theory commonly accepted (because 
of a species of mental indolence which 
makes the most uniform theory appear of 
easiest acceptance), is in reality the most 
glaringly improbable, or rather the most 
utterly impossible theory it ever entered 
the heart of man to conceive. It is as 
though one who knew that a number of 
ships, unequal in size and power, had set 
out at different times from various ports 
on long sea journeys, should assume, as 
the most probable opinion respecting 
their position at any time selected at ran- 
dom, that they were riding all abreast upon 
the long crest of some great ocean roller. 
But regarding the planets of the solar 
system as presumably in various stages of 
world life, according to what law may we 
expect to find them ranged in point of 
age? May we take the outermost as the 
oldest, and the innermost as the young- 
est? According to the development the- 
ory conceived by Laplace, we might do 
so; though even then the various ages 
assigned to the several planets would only 
be arranged in the order of their actual 
antiquity, not with reference to the youth, 
maturity, and decadence of planetary life. 
A planet younger than another in years 
might be older in development; just as 
an animal twenty years old might be aged, 
while another thirty years old might 
scarcely have reached maturity. More 
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over, it begins to be recognized that La- 
place’s theory of the formation of our solar 
system from without inwards does not 
present the whole truth, even if it presents 
the most characteristic feature of the sys- 
tem’s process of development. Other 
processes have been at work, and even 
still continue to be at work, which may 
have helped to complete the fashioning of 
interior planets while outer planets still 
remained unfinished. Indeed, it is more 
than suspected that Jupiter may still be 
growing, and that Saturn may not even 
have assumed his final planetary form.* 
But undoubtedly the most important con- 
sideration is the first mentioned. Among 
planets so unequal in size and mass as 
those of the solar system it cannot be but 
that the duration of planet life and of its 
several periods must differ very largely. 
If all the planets, then, had been fash- 
ioned simultaneously, they would now 
have reached very different stages of 
progression. Not only so, but even enor- 
mous differences in the epochs of plan- 
etary formation would probably be more 
than cancelled by these varieties in the 
rates of growth and development. 

Shall we, then, take quantity of matter 
as the main guide for determining the 
relative duration of planetary life and of 
its various stages? Experiment will read- 
ily show whether and to what degree such 
a guide might be trusted. It is manifest 
that the chief question to be determined 
is the relative rate of planetary cooling 
through the various stages, from the time 
when a planet is a mere mass of vapor, 
down to the time when its whole substance 
is entirely refrigerated. Suppose, then, 
we take two globes of iron, one two inches 
and the other one inch in diameter, and, 
heating them both to a red heat in the 
same fire, set them aside to cool. From 
the result we can form an opinion whether 
the larger or smaller of two similar and 
similarly heated orbs will cool the more 
quickly, or whether size has little or no 
influence on the rate of cooling. The re- 
sult of the experiment leaves us no room 
for doubt on this point. Long after the 
smaller globe has ceased to glow the 
larger still shows its ruddy lustre, while a 
still longer interval separates the time 
when the smaller globe can be handled 
from the time when the larger has cooled 
down to the same extent. We infer, then, 


* Something of this sort is hinted at by Lapiace 
himself, when he says of Saturn’s rings that they seem 
to him to be “des preuves toujours subsistantes de 
Pextension primitive de atmosphere de Saturne, eb 
de ses retraites successives.” 
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that size, or rather quantity of matter, 
most importantly affects a body’s rate of 
cooling. Indeed, a little consideration 
shows that this might have been expected. 
For a body can only part with its heat 
from its surface. Now the surface of the 
larger globe in our experiment is four 
times as great as that of the smaller, and 
therefore the larger gives out moment by 
moment four times as much heat as the 
smaller, when both are at the same tem- 
perature; but the larger has eight times 
as much matter in it as the smaller, and 
therefore eight times as much heat to part 
with, both starting from the same temper- 
ature. Naturally, therefore, since the 
larger, with eight times as much heat to 
give out, expends that supply only four 
times as fast, the heat-supply of the larger 
lasts longest. We should expect the sup- 
ply to last about twice as long; and, but 
for some minor considerations which 
affect the practical carrying out of the ex- 
periment, that would be the relative dura- 
tion of the heat-emission from the two 
globes. Only of course it does not follow 
that the test by touch would correspond 
with the law here indicated, for the sur- 
face of a metal globe may be cool enough 
for handling while the interior is still ex- 
ceedingly hot. 

It is, indeed, the consideration last indi- 
cated which prevents the careful student 
of science from accepting as demonstrat- 
ed certain conclusions which have been 
somewhat confidently advanced respecting 
the time required by our own earth for 
cooling down to its present condition. 
The experiments of Bischof, for example, 
upon basalt have been quoted as showing 
that our globe would require three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of years to cool 
down from 2,000° to 200° Centigrade, and 
the process has been referred to as if it 
were long since completed, so that that 
period certainly might be reckoned as 
belonging to the earth’s past; yet an enor- 
mous portion of the earth’s globe may 
still possess a degree of heat between 
those limits, and possibly nearer to the 
higher limit than to the lower. 

Yet while it is in our opinion an alto- 
gether hopeless task to attempt to deduce 
absolute time-measures, either experiment- 
ally for the determination of our earth’s 
antiquity, or theoretically for the compar- 
ison of other planets’ development with 
hers, we can nevertheless very confidently 
infer that some planets must be far less 
advanced than the earth towards planetary 
maturity, and that others must have passed 
beyond such maturity to extreme old age, 
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if not to decrepitude or even to planetary 
death. When we consider, for instance, 
that the quantity of matter in Jupiter ex- 
ceeds three hundredfold that in our earth’s 
globe, we cannot doubt that the stages of 
Jupiter’s existence as a planet must ex- 
ceed the corresponding stages of the 
earth’s existence many times in duration. 
We cannot argue, indeed, directly as fol- 
lows, as some have done: since Jupiter 
contains three hundred times as much 
matter as the earth, the globe-experiment 
described above shows that Jupiter would 
take nearly seven times as long as the 
earth in completing any given stage of 
planetary cooling, for if one globe contains 
three hundred times as much matter as 
another it will exceed this other nearly 
seven times in diameter. Nor can we pro- 
ceed to argue that, since Bischof’s experi- 
ments indicate three hundred and _ fifty 
millions of years for one stage of the 
earth’s cooling, Jupiter would require 
more than twenty-three hundred and fifty 
millions of years for that stage, and so 
must be at least two thousand millions 
of years behind the earth in development, 
from the consideration of that stage alone, 
and probably some ten thousand millions 
of years behind the earth altogether, in 
such sort that some ten thousand millions 
of years hence Jupiter will be in the same 
stage of planetary existence that our earth 
is now passing through. The definiteness 
of such statements as these makes them 
more attractive to many than more gen- 
eral statements, but they cannot be relied 
upon. All that can be safely alleged — 
and .manifestly so much caz be safely 
alleged —is that planets like Jupiter and 
Saturn, exceeding the earth enormously in 
quantity of matter, must have required far 
longer periods of time for the various 
stages of planetary development, and must 
consequently be as yet far less advanced 
towards planetary maturity. It follows, 
equally of course, that bodies like Mars, 
Mercury, and the moon, as well as the 
moons of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
being so much less than the earth in mass, 
must require much less time for the vari- 
ous stages of their development, and may 
be regarded as having probably long since 
passed the era corresponding to that 
through which our earth is now passing.* 


* Only it is to be noted that the smaller the orbs 
considered the smaller the periods of their existence, 
and the less, therefore, the probability that differences 
so arising would cancel differences in the actual epoch 
of first formation. For instance, suppose that the 
above reasoning about Jupiter could be relied upon in 
points of detail as weil as in its general sense. Then 
we see that a difference of no less than two thousand 
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It would be, therefore, to Saturn and Jupi- 
ter that the telescopist would turn for indi- 
cations of the existence of ocean waters in 
the state wherein our own ocean must 
once have existed. Instead of holding the 
opinion, commonly expressed in our books 
of astronomy, that, unless very strong evi- 
dence is presented to the contrary, other 
planets ought to be regarded as probably 
like our earth, we ought (at least if we ac- 
cept, as every astronomer does, the doc- 
trine of cosmical evolution) to expect to 
find Jupiter and Saturn in some far earlier 
stage of planetary existence, and only on 
the strength of absolutely overwhelming 
evidence to admit the possibility that they 
may resemble the earth. Seeing, however, 
that every particle of evidence yet obtained 
respecting those planets favors the belief 
that they are in that early stage of devel- 
opment in which we should expect to find 
them, while many parts of the telescopic 
evidence are such as cannot possibly be 
interpreted on any other theory, it would 
seem to be only by an amazing effort of 
scientific conservatism that the old view, 
originally incredible and opposed by all 
the telescopic evidence, is retained in our 
books of astronomy, as though it had been 
the subject of some such demonstration as 
Kepler gave of the laws which bear his 
name, or Newton of the laws of gravity. 

Without entering here at length into the 
evidence relating to the age of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, or rather to their pres- 
ent stage of development, we shall con- 
sider how their appearance corresponds 
with that which the earth must be sup- 
posed to have presented when the waters 
now forming her oceans enveloped her in 
the form of commingled vaporous and 
cloudy masses. 

We have seen that at that remote epoch 
the earth must not only have been com- 
pletely cloud-enwrappped, but that the 
outermost of her cloud-layers must have 
been raised hundreds of miles from her 
real surface. Measured, then, by an ob- 
server on some other planet, her apparent 
dimensions would then have been far 
greater than at present, for her outermost 
cloud-layer would be measured, not her 
true body. Thus judged, then, to have 


millions of years comes in as affecting one stage only 
of the history of that planet and of our own earth; but 
if instead of comparing our earth with Jupiter, contain- 
ing three hundred times more matter, we compared 
her with an orb which she exceeded in the same degree, 
we should find that the smaller orb would require 
about seventy-five millions of years for the stage which 
lasted three hundred and fifty millions of years in the 
earth’s case—a difference of only two hundred and 
seventy-five instead of two thousand millions of years. 
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a much greater volume than she really has, 
she would be regarded (supposing her 
total mass to have been determined, as it 
might readily have been, from the motions 
of her moon) as having a mean density 
much less than that of her actual globe. 
How much less we do not know, because 
we cannot determine the extent to which 
her own frame would be expanded, her 
atmosphere swollen, and the various cloud- 
layers floating in it thrust away, so to 
speak, from her intensely heated surface. 
But it may well be believed that her appar- 
ent diameter would be so increased that 
(her volume being increased necessarily in 
a much greater degree) her estimated den- 
sity would be much less than her present 
density. Now this precisely corresponds 
with what we find in the case of Saturn and 
Jupiter, each of these planets having a 
very small density compared with the 
earth’s, though the tremendous attractive 
power residing in their enormous globes 
would, if unresisted, lead to a high degree 
of compression, and therefore to great 
density. The evidence afforded by the 
spectroscope renders it highly improbable 
that these planets are formed of other sub- 
stances than those forming the earth, or 
of the same substances in very different 
proportions. We know that the attractive 
energy of these planets’ masses must act 
out yonder precisely as the energy of our 
earth’s mass acts throughout er frame. 
Experiments assure us that no cavities can 
possibly exist in the interior of a planet, so 
that Brewster’s ingenious attempt to ac- 
count for the small destiny of Saturn and 
Jupiter, by supposing these planets to be 
but hollow shells, fails altogether to re- 
move the difficulty. There remains, then, 
only the supposition that these planets’ 
attractive energies are in some way resist- 
ed, and the natural effect of those ener- 
gies, extreme compression, prevented. 
And we find just the required explaination 
in the theory (to which we had been already 
led on.@ priori grounds) that these planets 
are sti!l young and therefore intensely hot, 
the waters one day to form them being thus , 
raised into their atmospheres, enveloping 
the planets in enormously deep and'com- 
plex layers of mingled cloud and vapor, 
the planets’ real globes lying far within 
these cloud-envelopes, and being also 
themselves greatly expanded by the tre- 
mendous heat with which their substance 
is instinct. Not only is this the only 
available explanation of the small destiny 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, but it is 
a manifestly sufficient explanation. 

It is next to be noticed that certain very 
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striking phenomena would result from the 
great depth of the earth’s vapor-laden and 
cloud-laden atmosphere, disturbed not only 
by tremendous hurricanes moving hori- 
zontally, but also by vertical movements 
of great energy and velocity. Conceive 
the descent of vast sheets of water towards 
some intensely heated portion of the earth’s 
surface, and the effect of their rapid con- 
version into vapor. The mass of vapor 
thus formed, being much lighter than the 
surrounding atmosphere, would rise just as 
heated air from a chimney rises in the 
surrounding cooler and therefore heavier 
air; only with much greater rapidity, be- 
cause the vapor of water is far lighter than 
heated air, and the atmosphere of the re- 
mote period we are considering was far 
denser than our present air. The mass of 
vapor would rush upwards to an enormous 
height in a very short time, and, coming 
from a region relatively near the centre of 
the earth to a region farther away, it would 
be affected by the difference in the rate of 
rotational movement at these different 
levels. For instance, at the present sur- 
face of the equator the movement due to 
rotation has a velocity of rather more than 
a thousand miles an hour, while at a height 
of a hundred miles above the surface the 
air is carried round witha velocity twenty- 
five miles greater per hour. If, then, a 
body or a mass of vapor were shot upwards 
from the equator to a height of a hundred 
miles, it would, while at that height, lag 
behind the surrounding parts of the air, 
and, in fact, would travel backwards at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 

If the matter propelled upwards were 
vaporous, and when at the higher level 
became condensed into cloud, a trail of 
clouds would be formed along a latitude- 
parallel, and, as observed from some other 
planet, the earth would appear to be girt 
round by a whitish band parallel to the 
equator. The deeper the envelope of 
mixed vapor and cloud, the more readily 
would such bands form; and remembering 
the tremendous energy of the causes at 
work, the whole frame of the earth glowing 
with jatensest heat, and keeping the whole 
mass of water now forming our oceans in 
the form of mixed cloud and vapor, we 
cannot doubt that well-marked belts must 
almost at all times have existed in the 
earth’s cloud-envelope.- The earth, then, 
would have appeared as @ belted planet, 
resembling the planet Jupiter (or Saturn 
without his rings), but on a miniature scale. 
It is, indeed, common enough to find the 
belted aspect of Jupiter and Saturn com- 
pared with the probable present aspect of 
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the earth, because of the existence of a 
zone of calms near the equator, bounded 
on the north and south by the trade-wind 
zones, and these in their turn by the zones 
of the counter-trades. But there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing that 
these so-called zones could be recognized 
by an observer viewing the earth from 
without. Still less reason is there for sup- 
posing that they would, even if recogniz- 
able, resemble in the remotest degree the 
well-defined bands surrounding the globes 
of Saturn and Jupiter. Such as they are, 
too, they would be found obeying the influ- 
ence of the sun as the ruler of the day and 
also of the seasons; they would be also 
limited to sea-covered regions; and, in 
fine, they would correspond much more 
nearly with the appearances presented by 
the planet Mars (where occasionally for a 
few hours portions of bands, not complete 
zones, are seen across the Martian seas) 
than with anything shown on the discs of 
Jupiter and Saturn. What we see on 
these giant planets corresponds closely, 
however, with what we should expect to 
find in the case of planets whose vapor- 
laden and cloud-laden atmospheres are so 
deep as to form a considerable portion of 
the disc seen and measured by astrono- 
mers. For the belts of these giant planets 
show. no dependence whatever upon the 
progress of day and night, or of the long 
years of Saturn and Jupiter, but behave in 
all respects as if generated by forces re- 
siding in the planets themselves; their 
well-defined shapes also corresponding ex- 
actly with what we should expect from the 
mode of formation indicated above. 

But, returning to the earth, it is mani- 
fest that cloud-belts formed in the way we 
have described would not be permanent. 
Sometimes they might continue for sev- 
eral weeks, sometimes perhaps even for 
months; but frequently they would be 
formed in a few hours, and last but for a 
few days, or not even, perhaps, for an en- 
tire day. So that the belts of the planct 
earth, viewed in those times from some 
remote world, would present changes of 
appearances, sometimes occurring slowly, 
sometimes rapidly. Now this precisely 
corresponds with what is observed in the 
case of the belted planets Jupiter and Sat- 
urn. Sometimes the belts remain, though 
undergoing constant changes of form, for 
weeks or months together, while some- 
times they vanish very soon after their 
formation. 

Again, it is clear that other changes 
than the formation or dissipation of cloud- 
belts would affect the deep, cloud-laden 
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atmosphere of the planet. Hurricanes 
and tornadoes would rage from time to 
time, and sometimes for long periods 
together, in an atmosphere where proc- 
esses of evaporation and condensation, 
with all the rapid variations of tempera- 
ture occasioned by them, were continually 
taking place on a scale compared with 
which that of the most tremendous trop- 
ical storm on the earth in our time is ut- 
terly insignificant. The effects of such 
hurricanes and whirling storms would be 
visible from without through the displace- 
ment of the great cloud-masses forming 
the belts. Sometimes cyclonic storms 
would produce great circular openings in 
the cloud-belts, through which the darker 
depths below would be brought into view. 
These openings would be visible from 
without as dark spots on the lighter back- 
ground of the belts. At other times the 
uprush of columns of heated vapor, con- 
densing as soon as it reached the higher 
regions of the planet’s atmosphere, would 
cause the appearance (to an observer out- 
side the earth) of rounded masses of cloud, 
which, because of their strong reflective 
power, would seem like spots of white 
upon the background even of a light belt, 
and show still more markedly if they ap- 
peared above one of the dusky bands cor- 
responding to lower cloud-levels. And 
besides changes due to great disturbances 
and rapid movements in the cloud-enve- 
lopes, the changes resulting from evapora- 
tion and condensation proceeding quietly 
over extensive portions of these cloud- 
regions, would be discernible from with- 
out. ‘The observer would see dark spaces 
rapidly forming, where some higher cloud- 
mass, which had been reflecting the sun’s 
light brightly, evaporated, and so allowed 
part of a lower cloud-layer to be seen. 
Where the reverse process took place, 
large masses of transparent aqueous vapor 
rapidly condensing into cloud, the forma- 
tion of bright spots would be observed. 
How closely all this corresponds with what 
now takes place in the deep, vapor-laden 
atmosphere of Jupiter, will appear from 
the following account by South of the ap- 
pearance and rapid disappearance of an 
enormous dark spot on one of the belts 
of Jupiter: “On June 3, 1839, I saw with 
my large achromatic, immediately below 
the lowest [edge] of the principal belt of 
Jupiter, a spot larger than I had seen 
before; it was of a dark color, but cer- 
tainly not absolutely black. I estimated 
it at a fourth of the planet’s ‘longer’ diam- 
eter. I showed it to some gentlemen who 
were present; its enormous extent was 
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such that, on my wishing to have a por- 
trait of it, one of the gentlemen, who was 
a good draughtsman, kindly undertook to 
draw me one; whilst I, on the other hand, 
extremely desirous that its actual mag- 
nitude should not rest on estimation, 
proposed, on account of the scandalous 
unsteadiness of the large instrument, to 
measure it with” a telescope five feet in 
length. ““ Having obtained for my com- 
panion the necessary drawing-instruments, 
I went to work, he preparing himself to 
commence his. On my looking, however, 
into the telescope of five feet, I was aston- 
ished to find that the large dark spot, ex- 
cept atits eastern and western extremities, 
had become much whiter than any of the 
other parts of the planet, and” in thirty- 
four minutes from the first observation, 
“these miserable scraps ” (that is, the two 
extremities of the original spot) “were 
the only remains of a spot which, but a 
few minutes before, had extended over at 
least twenty-two thousand miles.” Again, 
Webb, in his singularly useful little trea- 
tise, “Celestial Objects for Common Tel- 
escopes,” thus describes certain small 
whitish spots seen for a time on the plan- 
et’s dusky belts. Recently, “ minute white 
roundish specks about the size of satel- 
lites” have been seen “on the dark south- 
ern belts. Dawes first saw them in 1849; 
Lassell in 1850, with his Newtonian re- 
flector, two feet in aperture. Dawes has 
since given several striking drawings of 
them,” and they have been seen with a 
nine-inch telescope by Sir W. K. Murray, 
in Scotland. “They are evidently not 
permanent. Common telescopes have no 
chance with them, or with similar traces 
which Lassell has detected (1858) on the 
bright belts.” But, indeed, many pages 
might be occupied with the account of 
appearances on Jupiter’s belts, indicating 
the progress of changes such as could not 
be looked for except in the case of a planet 
enveloped by an exceedingly deep atmos- 
phere laden with enormous masses of cloud 
and vapor. In the case of Saturn such 
appearances are less often and less clearly 
recognized, doubtless because the planet 
lies so much farther away. For it should 
be remembered, in comparing the accounts 
which observers give of the two planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, that these orbs are 
studied under very different conditions, a 
telescope nearly twenty times as powerful 
being required to show Saturn as to show 
Jupiter with equal distinctness. 

One circumstance seems to us to merit 
attention here, of which, so far as we know, 
no explanation has ever yet been attempted. 
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Thcre is sometimes to be observed along 
the belts of Jupiter, and in particular along 
the great equatorial belt, a certain regular- 
ity of marking giving to the belt affected 
by it somewhat of the appearance of a 
ring marked with a series of regular ellip- 
tical mouldings; or, to use Webb’s de- 
scription, the belts throw out dusky loops 
or festoons, “ whose elliptical interiors, ar- 
ranged lengthwise, and sometimes with 
great regularity, have the aspect of a gir- 
dle of luminous egg-shaped clouds sur- 
rounding the globe.” “ These oval forms,” 
he proceeds, “which were very conspicu- 
ous in the equatorial zone (as the interval 
between the belts may be called) in 1869- 
70, and of which the vestiges still remain 
(in 1872-73), have been seen in other re- 
gions of the planet, and are probably of 
frequent recurrence. It is by no means 
easy to assign a reason for this prevalent 
configuration, which sometimes shows it- 
self in a solitary ellipse, seen by Gledhill 
and Mayer in 1869-70.” Several consid- 
erations suggest themselves when we study 
these peculiarities thoughtfully. First, the 
enormous size of these oval cloud-masses 
indicates that they are formed in a very 
deep atmosphere — they have a length and 
breadth often of nine or ten thousand 
miles, and sometimes (as in the case of 
the great solitary oval seen by Mayer and 
Gledhill) the extreme length of an oval 
cannot, after every allowance for possible 
exaggeration in the drawing, be computed 
at less than thirty thousand miles. The 
regularity of their shape indicates that 
they are due to the operation of some 
cause at work below, and whose action, 
extending all around some central region, 
leads to a regular form, having, like the 
oval, a centre of symmetry. But the enor- 
mous size of the ovals indicates that the 
centre of disturbance must lie very deep 
down. One cannot, indeed, fairly esti- 
mate its probable depth at less than thou- 
sands of miles. Now, if we ascribe each 
of the oval clouds, seen when a belt looks 
like a girdle of egg-shaped mouldings, to 
a region below the cloud-stratum, we 
should have to suppose a girdle of such 
regions; in other words, that the real sur- 
face of the planet was not only zoned by 
such regions of disturbance, but the zone 
divided regularly up into equidistant re- 
gions of disturbance alternating with re- 
gions of calm. This theory is not only 
improbable in itself, but, since we have 
seen that the existence of belts of cloud 
arises from the lagging of cloud-masses 
thrown up from lower depths, we perceive 
that there is no reason for supposing the 
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real surface of Jupiter to be divided zone. 
wise, still less for supposing the zones to 
be at any time divided regularly along 
their length. The cloud-masses lying 
along different parts of a zone come thus 
to be regarded as owing their position, not 
to the position of the region of Jupiter’s 
real surface immediately underlying them, 
but to the ¢ie when the vapors forming 
them were carried upwards from the 
neighborhood of the true surface. A reg- 
ular series of oval cloud-masses, then, 
would be explained simply as a series 
which had been formed over one and the 
same part of Jupiter’s true surface, but at 
successive equal intervals of time, the 
causes leading to the upthrowing of the 
vapor being alternately active and quies- 
cent. Now, we know that such uniform, 
or nearly uniform, alternation of activity 
and rest is a phenomenon frequently to be 
observed in terrestrial phenomena, and 
very readily to be explained. For the 
energetic action of any particular process 
in nature will bring about, by its very 
energy, the action of the reverse process, 
which, again, will bring the former into 
work, the two alternating with gradual 
diminution of intensity, justas a pendulum 
swung in one direction is by that very mo- 
tion caused to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion, then back again, until gradually the 
alternate motion is brought to an end.* 
So that this explanation of the occasional 
regular disposition of enormous oval cloud- 
masses in a zone girdling the whole frame 
of Jupiter, while corresponding well with 
conclusions to which we had been already 
led, is far simpler and better in accordance 
with observed phenomena than the idea of 
a series of equidistant centres of disturb- 
ance around a zone of Jupiter’s real sur- 
face. It should be added, as in our opin- 
ion placing the real nature and method of 
formation of Jupiter’s belts beyond a per- 
adventure, that the cloud-surface in differ- 


* We see an interesting astronomical illustration of 
such alternate action in the formation df successive en- 
velopes around the head of a comet. These are gen- 
erally seen to be arranged with great uniformity, en- 
velope within envelope, separated by well-marked 
interspaces of transparent matter; and they rise grad- 
ually trom the nucleus, the outer envelopes disappear- 
ing, and new envelopes forming within. Now, the 
formation of the visible envelope implies a process of 
one kind (possibly condensation), while the transparent 
space between indicates a process of the reverse kind 
(possibly evaporation) ; so that the regular arrangement 
of envelopes and spaces shows that there must be an 
alternation of these processes at nearly uniform inter- 
vais. And though the forces causing either process 
are, so far as we can perceive, at work all the time, we 
can quite readily understand how first one, then the 
other, prevails, each by its very prevalence for a while 
bringing about conditions favorable to the prevalence 
of the other. 
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ent latitudes of the planet’s globe turns 
round at different rates, the equatorial por- 
tion moving fastest. This, of course, 
could not be the case if we saw anywhere 
the real surface of the planet, or even if 
the depth of its atmosphere were small in 
proportion to the planet’s apparent diam- 
eter. 

Next we may note yet another remark- 
able feature which the earth must have 
presented to observers on other worlds 
during the first stage of our ocean’s his- 
tory. With anatmosphere so deep as she 
then had, in which many layers of cloud 
were floating at various depths, it could 
not but happen that from time to time 
such changes would take place, either by 
the rapid appearance or by the rapid disap- 
pearance of extensive cloud-masses at 
high levels, that her shape would seem to 
be distorted. Indeed, this is only suppos- 
ing that from time to time high cloud- 
layers formed or vanished in a part of the 
earth’s atmosphere chancing at the mo- 
ment to form a portion of the oud/ine of 
her visible disc, instead of forming part 
of a belt in the mid-portions of the disc. 
Accordingly, to an observer viewing the 
earth from without, her shape would not 
always appear perfectly circular, or rather 
of that figure almost circular, but very 
slightly elliptical, which in those remote 
times, as now, must have corresponded to 
the proportions of her real globe. Cloud- 
layers floating very high in the earth’s ex- 
tensive atmosphere would cause her disc 
to bulge out slightly but perceptibly, if 
they chanced to be so placed as to form 
the outline of that disc, while regions 
where for a while the higher layers were 
wanting would (under the same circum- 
stances) appear slightly depressed below 
the mean outline of the disc. It might 
very well happen that these irregularities 
would usually be too minute to be detected ; 
that effect called irradiation, which slight- 
ly expands the apparent outline of every 
bright object seen on a dark background, 
would go far to hide such peculiarities. 
Yet sometimes they would be too marked, 
probably, to escape notice, supposing only 
the observer’s station were well placed for 
the observation of the earth; as, for in- 
stance, if at that remote time there were 
creatures living on the moon, and able to 
examine the earth from that convenient 
distance. Especially when it chanced 
that raised portions of the earth’s outline 
lay between two depressed portions, or a 
depressed portion between two raised por- 
tions, the observer would have a good op- 
portunity of recognizing the irregularity 
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so resulting. He would perceive in one 
case that the outline had two somewhat 
flattened parts with a sort of corner be- 
tween them, while in the second case there 
would be flattening between two corners. 
Of course, in neither case would the cor- 
ners or the flattened parts be well marked ; 
they would, in fact, only be just discerni- 
ble by the most scrutinizing observation, 
It might, however, have happened at times 
that whole zones of cloud-layers would lie 
higher than usual, while adjacent to them 
were zones where only the lower cloud- 
layers were formed for the time being. 
During such periods the whole disc would 
appear out of shape, at least to very keen 
vision. 

Now, precisely such peculiarities have 
been recognized in the case of Jupiter and 
Saturn, the two planets which, as already 
seen, we should expect from @ friori con- 
siderations to be in the cloud-enveloped 
condition, and whose exceedingly small 
mean densities compel us either to believe 
that they are so, or else to adopt the con- 
clusion that they are framed of materials 
quite different from those constituting our 
own earth. For that careful observer 
Schréter, the contemporary, and in some 
orders of observation the rival of Sir W. 
Herschel, notes that at times he could not 
but suspect that the outline of Jupiter was 
imperfectly rounded, being in places slight- 
ly flattened.* In the case of Saturn, not 
only have occasional local irregularities 
been noticed, but the planet has sometimes 
been observed to be for a time quite mark- 
edly out of shape, bulging out in the re- 
gions corresponding to the earth’s tem- 
perate zones, and compressed (relatively) 
in the equatorial and polar regions. It 
would be easy to dismiss such observa- 
tions as due to optical illusion if they had 
been made by mereamateurs. But Schré- 


* It may, indeed, be noticed as remarkable that such 
a peculiarity, if it exists, has not been more commonly 
observed; but in reality it would be very readily over 
looked and might even be altogether imperceptible 
with many telescopes superior to Schroter’s. It was 
but a few years ago that certain irregularities of the 
moon’s surface, so extensive as to modify her outline 
when they chance to be so placed as to form part of it, 
were detected by Mr. Cooper Key, though the moon 
must quite often have been observed at times when the 
peculiarity should have been noticed; and he detected 
the peculiarity by a process corresponding in fact to the 
spoiling of his telescope, at least temporarily. It was 
a silvered-glass reflector ; and he removed the silvering 
so that the glass itself reflected the rays, but much less 
perfectly, of course, than the polished silver. He thus 
had a much fainter image of the moon, and, the effects 
of irradiation being removed, the flattening at the edge 
of the disc could be recognized. It is so great, when 
the moon is in one particular position, as to give two 
flat edges which would form sides of a twelve-sided 
polygon if the rest of the disc’s outline were similarly 
shaped. 
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ter was no amateur telescopist: few ever 
surpassed him in skill, and none in zeal 
and patience. The peculiarity in Saturn’s 
figure, again, was first observed by Sir W. 
Herschel when at the height of his fame 
as a telescopist; and it has since been 
observed by such astronomers as Sir J. 
Herschel, Airy, the Bonds of Harvard 
(than whom no better observers ever lived), 
Coolidge, and many others, while the prac- 
tised and certainly not imaginative work- 
ers at Greenwich Observatory have re- 
corded, in the account of their year’s work, 
that “this year Saturn has from time to 
time assumed the square-shouldered as- 
pect.” It is impossible to reject such 
testimony, though beyond all question the 
normal condition of Saturn is not the 
“ square-shouldered,” as some have sup- 
posed. It is certain, from multiplied ob- 
servations and measurements, that Saturn 
usually presents the figure of a perfect 
ellipse, flattened like the earth at the 
poles, but in far greater degree. It is 
equally certain, therefore, that the square- 
shouldered aspect is but an occasional 
peculiarity. It is explained quite simply 
and naturally when we regard Saturn’s real 
globe as deep embosomed within his cloud- 
laden atmosphere —a view of the planet 
(we again and again repeat) which @ priori 
considerations, as well as his exceedingly 
small apparent density, absolutely force 
upon us. On the other hand, those who 
reject as utterly incredible, or at least sen- 
sational, the belief that the giant planets 
are passing through a stage of planetary 
existence through which our earth has 
certainly passed, insisting on regarding all 
the planets as in the same stage of their 
existence notwithstanding the enormous 
a prioré probabilities against such a sup- 
position, are not only compelled at the 
very outset to adopt the opinion that Sat- 
urn and Jupiter must be formed of mate- 
rials altogether unlike those constituting 
our earth —a view much more opposed to 
their theory of general resemblance than 
the one we have here indicated — but when 
observations such as those we have been 
describing are brought under their notice 
hey are compelled either to reject them 
as optical illusions (an explanation which 
will account for anything), or else to adopt 
the conclusion that disturbances have 
taken place in the solid framework of a 
planet compared with which the most tre- 
mendous earthquakes would be the merest 
child’s play. Thus their very preference 
of observation to theory, and of the ordi- 
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tions as mere illusions, or to adopt a 
theory of planet disturbance which is rot 
sensational merely, but utterly extravagant 
and incredible. 

But in that remote period which we are 
considering, the waters of ocean, existing 
as mighty cloud-masses and borne aloft by 
the earth’s deep atmosphere, must have 
caused the earth to present yet other 
peculiarities of appearance to observers, if 
such existed, who may have viewed her 
from the then ydung but now decrepit 
planets Mercury and Luna. Some of 
these we shall describe in the second part 
of this essay, and then briefly consider the 
evidence afforded by the present condition 
of the ocean respecting its past history. 


From Good Words. 
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BY SARAH TYTLER, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


“NAY, NOW, PLEASANCE, YOU MUN 
PLEASE YOUR GOOD MAN.” 


THE workpeople at the manor farm, 
and the villagers of Saxford, who saw 
with but partial comprehension the scenes 
of this drama enacted before them, when 
they found that Joel Wray, without taking 
leave of any one, had on the evening of 
his marriage-day proceeded straight to the 
station, from which he had taken train 
for London, leapt unanimously to the last 
of their conclusions. The stranger was 
Joel Wray’s great gentleman of a father; 
he had come to break off the marriage, 
and had succeeded. 

The public indignation slept as yet on 
Pleasance’s account. For one thing, her 
plight was indefinitely softened from what 
it might have been, if, after having rashly 
wedded a stranger, he had proved, say, a 
burglar, and been in danger of transporta- 
tion. No doubt she received compensa- 
tion for her loss of a husband, and the 
village had its sordid side, actuated by 
which it placed substantial value on such 
compensation. 

Esprit de corps is a sentiment which is 
liable to many fluctuations and restrictions. 
Working men and women stand by each 
other, but they do not care, as a rule, to 
have one of their number promoted over 
the rest, they are even apt to be bitterly 


nary to the sensational, forces them in this | jealous of a working man or woman aspir- 


case either to reject multiplied observa-| ing to such a promotion. 


“Serve ’em 
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right,” they growl or scream when pride is 
followed by a fall, and perhaps they are a 
little tempted to do what in them lies to 
conduce to that fall. 

When Lily became a lady, the village 
might have been outwardly gay, but un- 
doubtedly, unless Lily was a very excep- 
tional person, it must also have felt in- 
wardly provoked and aggrieved. 

Then Lily happened to be successful, 
and there is much popular homage which 
culminates in the lower ranks, paid to pal- 
pable success. If Lily had chanced to 
fail, and have the cup dashed from her 
lips, all the prophets of evil, all the severe 
censors and malicious detractors, would 
have been down upon her at once, and 
only a few of the kinder souls would have 
been mollified by her misfortune. 

In Pleasance’s case there were signal 
mortification and disaster following on the 
heels of the proclamation of an exaltation 
which she had just grazed and missed. 
In addition Pleasance did not belong 
properly and exclusively to the people, dis- 
posed as she was to identify herself with 
and cling to them. She suffered from the 
element of strangeness in her. She was 
like a solitary emigrant striving to be nat- 
uralized in a great nation, which is linked 
together by innumerable bonds, and which 
can only extend to the foreigner an inelas- 
tic tie. After all, she was but a volunteer 
adopted into the regular ranks; she was 
the alien fowl admitted into the barnyard 
which, nevertheless, the other fowls are 
everlastingly prone, on small grounds, to 
turn upon and peck. 

The general feeling with regard to Pleas- 
ance when it was fully settled in village 
conclave that she had been separated from 
her gentleman of a husband on the very 
day of her marriage, by the all-powerful 
intervention of his father, was that she 
ought not to have looked so high. Be- 
sides, she had been very sly in looking 
high, for she had always made believe 
that she was perfectly contented as a 
working-girl. Yetsee her! she had thrown 
over Long Dick and she had taken up 
with a stranger, and set her cap at Joel 
Wray, having guessed, no doubt, with her 
cleverness, that in the mean capacity of a 


day’s-man, he was somebody clean out of’ 


the common. The end had been that she 
was fitly punished for her worldliness and 
slyness, and who was to cry pity on her? 
The village girls particularly were daz- 
zled, and preferred to marvel over the 
phoenix that had beenamong them. They 
giggled at having been his partners in 
tield-work, as even Lizzie Blennerhasset 
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had giggled over having rowed in a boat 
with “as good as a lor’.” They regretted 
that they had not made up to him more 
than they had done, and got from him 
gifts —ribands or neckerchiefs, or brass 
brooches and glass ear-rings, which he 
would have thought it an insult to bestow. 
All that he had ever given to them, and 
that was collectively, consisted of oranges 
and packets of sweetmeats (with regard to 
which they had questioned him in a free 
and friendly fashion at the time, whether 
he could afford them). 

Joel Wray, in place of having sunk to 
zero in Saxford estimation by what, ac- 
cording to the village explanation, would 
have been his mean desertion of Madam, 
still enjoyed the high temperature of a 
privileged favorite. He was even, alas 
for public morals! a little admired by 
vicious judges for the imagined adroitness 
and freedom from injury with which he 
had done what his neighbors could not 
hope to do with impunity, — gone the 
length of marrying before the parson, and 
had his marriage come to nothing when it 
suited him, by giving Madam the slip so 
soon ds she threatened to prove a trouble, 
because of his father’s discovery of the 
performance. He had got rid of her and 
distanced the parish authorities at one 
stroke, and that on the very wedding-day. 
“He were a clever rogue of a buttery 
chap, he were.” 

But Joel Wray had done a little to jus- 
tify the extreme and undue indulgence 
with which his offence was at first treated 
at Saxford. 

Clem Blennerhasset (who regarded the 
padlock that he had put on his mouth as 
removed) indulged in giving his feelings 
vent, and in becoming the centre of an 
envious crowd, coveting his earlier infor- 
mation and superior advantages, while he 
boasted loudly of what Joel Wray had said 
he would do for him. And sure enough 
before Bully Smith could lay hold of his 
degenerate son and “ wallop him tightly ” 
for this new development of his musical 
craze, a letter came from Joel Wray, or 
Archibald Douglas as he signed himself, 
which caused even the smith to hold his 
a and consider the good of his fam- 
lly. 

"vee the first time in Clem’s experience, 
his musical faculty ceased to be derided 
and put under a ban: on the contrary, it 
brought him such respect and considera- 
tion as filled the boy with wonder. Under 
the influence of this late regard on the 
part of his family, and of his own unmiti- 
gated amazement, which rendered him un- 
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comfortably uncertain how to take his 
friends’ complacent reaction, Clem was 
despatched to London to new fields and 
new fortunes, leaving only one regret be- 
hind him, that poor Liz would not look up 
and wish him joy. 

The villagers were more or less pro- 
foundly impressed by Clem Blennerhas- 
set’s luck, and the benefit conferred on 
him. Why might not his case be that of 
others? What was to hinder Joel Wray, 
who had dwelt familiarly among them, 
and beyond a few early twits at the curi- 
ous combination in him of coxcomb and 
day’s-man, been well received by them, 
from becoming a general benefactor ? 
Gorgeous visions of offices of head dairy- 
maids and keepers of lodge gates, grooms 
and stablemen, began to float, with a giddy 
effect, before rustic eyes. 

There was a remnant of what might be 
called the old republicans of Saxford, who 
stood firm as ever against all Joel Wray’s 
attractions of romantic mystery, daring 
achievement, and limitless power. These 
were the same men who had remained faith- 
ful to Long Dick, and inveighed against 
new-fangled folks and new-fangled ways. 
They persisted in viewing the discovery 
that Joel Wray had been a gentleman 
abiding with them for a time, in the light 
of a dishonest imposition on their credu- 
lity. It was the taking of bread out of at 
least one poor man’s mouth, that a gentle- 
man might divert himself with playing at 
being a working-man. It constituted an 
ill-considered jest in the middle of their 
serious earnest, an impertinent interfer- 
rence with their small privileges, and an 
utterly unwarranted intrusion into their 
secrets. They swore that had they known 
him as a spy they would have “ trounced ” 
him. But neither did these rugged old 
men — for the most part — waste their 
sympathy on Pleasance. She was not,one 
of them, out and out; she had encouraged 
the fellow, who had dealt with her accord- 
ing to his kind; let her smart for it. 

Little did Pleasance care for the want 
of sympathy. There had been a time 
when she had ardently craved for fellow- 
feeling, and when the sense of isolation, in 
spite of all her efforts to adapt herself to 
a humble standard, had chilled and weighed 
upon her. But now she was rather glad, 
if she could ever feel a spark of gladness 
again, to know herself alone. She was 
thankful for the moment that Mrs. Balls, 
apparently satisfied with her presence, 
asked her no further questions, and did 
not even inquire after him who was to 
have been a son to her, as if she missed 
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him and felt troubled by his singular and 
protracted absence. 

But soon this dull sense of thankfulness 
was disturbed by a cold apprehension 
which penetrated even through Pleasance’s 
sore preoccupation. Mrs. Balls had not 
been like even her failed self since Pleas- 
ance parted from her on the wedding 
morning to go on her happy errand. She 
lay there, with dim wandering eyes and 
shaking hands, plucking feebiy at the bed- 
clothes, rousing herself restlessly for a 
moment, but only to speak broken, anx- 
ious words of being from home, and bound 
to set out on the journey back. When 
soothed into composure she returned in- 
variably to one idea, and made a ghastly 
shift to smile again with a shadow of arch- 
ness, and repeat to Pleasance her last 
pleasantry, “ Nay, now, Pleasance, you 
mun please your good man.” It was 
forced on Pleasance that there was an- 
other change coming to her old friend. 

The doctor, when summoned, confirmed 
the fear. A little excitement —not the 
happy excitement of the morning proba- 
ably, for which she had been prepared, 
but the hurried tale which had been im- 
parted to her without warning of an inter- 
ruption and of some misfortune connected 
with Pleasance’s wedding — had dealt the 
last blow to the worn-out system. ‘“ An- 
other thing to thank him for,” Pleasance 
made a mental note to herself, even while 
she stood with calmness and heard that 
there was nothing more to look for but the 
end—the end of one human life here, 
with all its earthly pleasures and pains, 
hopes and fears. Oh, how Pleasance 
could have wished, if she had been found 
fit, that the end were hers! 

Once more, as when she had sat by 
Anne, buoyed up with the child’s desper- 
ate hope, which was altogether absent 
from the woman, Pleasance took her post 
at the sick-bed. She never moved save in 
its ministrations. She hardly took her 
eyes from the inert figure which seemed 
yet to be palpably receding from her gaze, 
and vanishing into the invisible and the 
unknown. 

Her very last friend, not half enough 
valued while she had her, was going fast 
from her; and all Pleasance’s need of her, 
greater than ever, could not retain the 
weak stay. 

Though the end was certain, it was not 
speedy like Anne’s decline. -Days and 
nights — during which October waned 
into November — passed and left Pleas- 
ance by the bed, or lying down on the mat- 
tress on the floor. 
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She had no lack of assistants besides 
Phillis Plum and the old friends of Mrs. 
Balls from the village. The doctor and 
the parson came regularly as ever, to do 
what they could to relieve the last incura- 
ble ill. Through their press of business 
they gazed still more curiously than they 
had done on a former occasion at the 
chief watcher and mourner—the young 
woman who was the talk of the parish for 
having contracted an unequal marriage, 
for having been left behind on her wedding 
day, and who would not speak voluntarily 
of her situation. 

The vicar especially would fain have 
heard the end of the broken-in-upon wed- 
ding, with regard to which all he knew was 
the lying rumor that the reprehensible 
young fellow’s relation or friend had been 
able to induce him to go off without his 
bride, who was submitting to stay on with- 
out him at the manor farm. The clergy- 
man’s old half shy, wholly gentle over- 
tures to win her confidence and to tender 
her advice were made to Pleasance, but if 
they had failed when she was a sorrowing 
child, they were not likely to succeed now. 

The interruptions were few and slight, 
and came only from letters which arrived 
for Pleasance at this time. These were 
addressed in the name which she had not 
yet borne, by which she had hastily for- 
bidden Phillis Plum to call her, and which 
no one else had given her — “ Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Douglas.” They were written with 
what feelings Pleasance never suffered 
herself to ask. She did not know the 
handwriting; she had never happened to 
see it before; and, as if it had been the 
work of an intolerably presuming stranger 
— save, indeed, that for no mere stranger 
would her eyes have flamed at the .sight 
of the characters composing the address 
— she turned aside her head on each occa- 
sion, and flung the successive letters un- 
opened into the fire, refraining from look- 
ing round till they were floating red-hot 
films which a breath would dissolve. 

Once Phillis Plum, who had brought a 
jetter to Pleasance, interposed with a pru- 
dent remonstrance. “ Bean’t it a pity not 
to see what were in it?” she pled. “ They 
did say at post-office this en ’a a furrin 
post-mark an’ all.” 

But Pleasance only shook her head in 
sign of a fixed negative, and refused the 
further communication with Phillis, which 
her deaf ears rendered so troublesome. 

So the days and nights passed till every 
vestige of autumn had left the bleak east 
country. Not a shade of royal purple re- 
mained on the sere brown and dank green 
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of the heather in the hollow of the moor, 
where Pleasance had gone with Joel Wray 
to watch the beatific peace of a calm sum- 
mer sunset, and where she had stayed to 
comfort him and to listen to his love tale. 
Not an orange or a tawny leaf lingered on 
the old chestnut and walnut trees at the 
foot of the manor garden, which might in 
their day have offorded shade and shelter 
to other plighted lovers. Beneath those 
trees Pleasance and her promised hus- 
band had stood and arranged their future 
marriage, when he had equivocated to her, 
and described his circumstances in terms 
which had a double meaning, and were as 
lying words. 

It was allover now. The very country 
sights and sounds which had been around 
them had undergone, in the course of 
nature, an entire transformation. 

And Pleasance was left sitting in the 

rey chill light thrown by rain-clouds which 
just shifted that wind-clouds might take 
their place, and sweep across the sky ina 
black frowning pageant, watching her 
aged cousin dying. Anne was gone long 
ago; and even before her, Miss Cayley 
and Pleasance’s young school-companions 
had disappeared below her horizon. Long 
Dick was gone—that was Pleasance’s 
doing; and so perhaps it was her fault 
also that Lizzie Blennerhasset ‘had, so far 
as Pleasance was concerned, departed with 
him. Did not Pleasance hear something, 
despite herself, in the echoes of the gos- 
sip which reached the sick-room, sound- 
ing from the remote distance of the hale 
and hearty outer world? And before 
Pleasance’s eyes, in the short winter day, 
homely, honest Mrs, Balls was drifting, 
unconscious of the fact, unconscious of 
the real life around her, though she always 
knew Pleasance, into another world. All 
that had been spared or renewed of Pleas- 
ance’s landmarks were being removed 
simultaneously, like those which had van- 
ished before them. 

Pleasance could bear, with a little thrill 
of awe and a flood of tenderness, to hear 
that fitful recurring talk of Mrs. Balls, of 
her being from home and setting out upon 
a long journey. It sounded like a frag- 
mentary revelation out of the dim dark- 
ness that compasses our coming and goin 
in this world, like a wistful anticipation o 
the journey which lies before each of us, 
and which lay so close to those wayworn 
feet. But it was hard to hear that piteous- 
ly stale jest of “ Nay, now, Pleasance, ye 
mun please your good man,” at which 
Pleasance had laughed gaily when she 
heard it first in very different circumstan- 
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ces, at last meeting, and taunting her at 
every turn. Mrs. Balls said it as long 
as she cculd speak, sometimes before 
Phillis Plum, who could not catch a sylla- 
ble, but who would cock her well-nigh use- 
less ears and ask at random, in reply, 
“What be she arter now? the pheasic? 
or be it her money she wants to tell you 
on, or a line on her prayers her’s sayin’ ?” 
She would murmur it before the doctor 
and the parson, who took no notice, very 
likely did not listen to a dying old woman’s 
evident wandering. She would whisper 
it to Pleasance herself — morning, noon, 
and in the middle of the night, when she 
had drawn aside the curtain to let the late 
moon, wading through the clouds, add her 
white light to the yellow light of the candle 
—- until Pleasance’s unstrung nerves could 
stand the involuntary appeal no longer, 
and she fell weeping and sobbing before 
the dreaming speaker, imploring, “ Bid 
me please you, dear — bid me please God ; 
but do not bid me please another.” 

Mrs. Balls did not hear; she kept to her 
faltering injunction, and died with it on 
her lips. In a lower depth of loneliness 
— after having known the dearest compan- 
ionship—than when she had followed 
Anne’s coffin to its grave, Pleasance 
walked after Mrs. Balls’s coffin, entering 
Saxford for the first time since her mar- 
riage morning. She had replaced her 
white wedding-gown, with its bridegroom’s 
roses and carnations, by a black mourning 
gown and cloak, and she held in her hand 
the sprig of rosemary which it was still 
the custom in Saxford. to cast into graves. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ LIZZIE BLENNERHASSET WILL GO NEXT.” 
“STAY, LIZZIE, FOR WE ARE ALIKE 
BEREFT, BUT THERE IS ONE WHO WIL 
BE OUR REFUGE.” ' 


SAXFORD found its heart. There was 
a stout heart there, capable of both 
warmth and tenderness when it was 
reached, though it required strong appeals 
and broad contrasts to reach it. That was 
a strong appeal and a broad contrast when 
Pleasance walked alone, for she had 
shrunk from the renewed proffer of the 
bailiff's support, followed by the farm- 
servants of the manor, at Mrs. Balls’s 
funeral. ’ 

The vicar had caused the bell to be 
tolled for so old and worthy an inhabitant 
of the parish, and it was to the sound of 
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her hooded head and on the pall of the 
coffin. The village heart had already 
been softened by that primitive, half con- 
trite, half generous recalling of the virtues 
of the dead. by which the rudest, still more 
than the most civilized circles, bear testi- 
mony that the things which have been are 
among the things that were. 

“Her were a kind woman for a maid, 
and an honest. Her gave every man and 
wumman theys due, her did,” said one. 

“She was liberal with whatten skim 
milk and scalded whey, and flour and 
bacon, she had in her power,” said an- 
other. 

“ Whatten store she set on that poor 
mawther as is forsaken this day! Lor’! 
what hearts d’ be in men, gentlefolks and 
all, when they’a gathered on’y to cast 
aside !” moralized a third. 

“ Mor, Madam — she were good too, let 
alone her being airified,” suggested the 
first speaker; “that came nat’ral sin’ she 
were once on a day at boarding-school.” 

“ Her kep a pleasant tongue in her head,” 
corroborated the second; “her minded a 
mander on wants more’n. her own, when 
she druv to Cheam —a big-printed prayer- 
book for father, the twind for Laurie Lar- 
kins’s cabbage-nets, matched muslins for 
Lizzie Blennerhasset, as was her frien’ 
pelickler till they fell out along on Long 
Dick’s goin’, as if a wilful man ’ouldn’t ’a 
his way, let a wumman do what she ’ould. 
As soon as she came into her fortune we 
was all to profit, but a polished villan ’a 
spiled all.” 

“T’m main vexed for the gal. I d’ think 
she ’a been hard tret, along on Joel Wray’s 
thinking fit to be a gen’leman. What’s a 
gen’leman that he should come in a labor- 
ers’s jacket, and with his fair false speech- 
es turn a gal’s head, and then turn ’s back 
on her on their wedding-day no less? For 
my part I’ve no stomach for grubs as 
comes out butterflies. Give me a pewer 
workin’-man as owes his wife summat, and 
ain’t in the way on affordin’ to throw her 
up; them’s the sort on men for wummen.” 

(The last speaker was Mrs. Grayling.) 

“ What ll come to Madam now?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Morse, joining the group. 
“T ain’t given to meddlin’, but I ’ould like 
to know for owd friendship sake — with 
Mrs. Balls I mean— what d’ be up with 
her cousin? She can’t bide not no longer 
by herself at the manor, and Lawyer 
Lockwood ain’t so soft as to put a gal like 
she in a ’sponsible woman’s place, over 
the cheeses and the other gals as helps 


the dismal tolling that Pleasance walked, | the dairy-work. I ain’t the one to objec’, 


while 


sullen rain-drops plashed upon/| but he ’ont; and I suppose she ’a given 
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up her claim on her fine gen’leman that 
were so fain to disown her.” 

“There be the compensation,” said 
Sally Larkins vaguely. “Passon ’ould 
see that made sure to she, for he were 
allers a great en with Missus Balls; her 
were for Church and State, and never 
went with the Methodies; and one good 
turn deserves another, don’t ’ee see? 
Then, Madam, she hev her fortin’, or be 
it gone in the pouches of her gen’leman, 
Joel Wray? Any way she d’ be a strong 
wholesome young ‘oman athout cum- 
brance; she’ll get another place welly 
easy; she’s none so ill off,” ended Sally. 
She spoke not so much because she 
grudged the pity spent on another, as be- 
cause she was always in chronic difficulties 
herself, with a husband as idle and care- 
less as she was, and a troop of undis- 
ciplined, ill-clad, ill-fed children tearing at 
whatever came in their way —so that 
every other person’s difficulties seemed to 
her light in comparison with her own. 

“1 tell ’ee what,” said Mrs. Blennerhas- 
set, taking a bold resolution on the spur 
of the moment, but giving it the air of hav- 
ing been cherished and matured from the 
beginning, “ I ain’t the one to leave Mad- 
am in the lurch; she were rare fond on 
my Liz oncet, till Liz, poor soul! bein’ far 
gone for that sorrer, Long Dick, took 
offence and flew up in t’other gal’s face as 
no gal ’ould stand. I say it will be rank 
rotten-heartedness considerin’ her as is 
gone, if none on us feels for the poor 
mawther, or seeks to see what is to become 
on her. Ill slip up to the manor this 
arternoon, the same as I ’a gone a mander 
a times, sin’ Missus Balls were took, and 
sat with her, and carried her a taste on 
my apple turnover, and buttered ale, nei- 
bour and frien’ like. I says, ‘ This, Missus 
Balls, it’ll do ’ee good,’ says I, ‘though 
thee were in the dead struggle,’ I says. I 
paid never no heed to them dismals as is 
sure for to visit a body when they d’ be 
much with the dyin’,” announced Mrs. 
Blennerhasset with modest confidence in 
her fidelity to friendship’s obligations. 
“ Now I'll make no differ, I’ll go as afore, 
and bid Madam cheer up, and help her to 
look over what’s left, and ax her what she 
feels like, see an I ’ont.” 

Not only did an unmistakable murmur 
of assent and applause — showing how the 
tide of public opinion was turning — fol- 
low Mrs. Blennerhasset’s speech, but it 
was seconded by no less a person than 
Mrs. Morse. 

“T ’a made up my mind to go with you, 
Missus Blennerhasset,” said her crony 
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with mild condescension. “I ’aa feelin’ 
heart, and I ’ould not answer to it, an I 
didn’t do that much for Missus Balls and 
the gal’s own sake.” 

When the two magnates among the vil- 
lage matrons espoused Pleasance’s cause, 
the fact of her vindication in public opin- 
ion, and restoration to her meed of public 
favor, was triumphantly established. But 
the time had gone by when Pleasance 
cared whether her public stood aloof or 
closed in around her — she who had once 
so longed for the sympathy that she had 
given freely, was now as indifferent to it 
as to the censure which had gone before 
it. 

When Mrs. Morse and Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset in their state bonnets, with all the 
eyes of the village upon them, had arrived 
at their destination, Pleasance received 
them kindly because they had been Mrs. 
Balls’s friends, but she was as little af- 
fected as she was impressed by their 
notice of herself. She listened with a 
little fleeting interest to their mention of 
Mrs. Balls and their elaborate and varied 
encomiums on her —“ T'was a good day 
when she came t’ manor, she were a proper 
wumman and allowed no gallawantin, nor 
no collyshangin among the lads and gals. 
Her were prudent and thatten, laid bya 
penno in no time, vet never grudged her 
custom and her pay to the Brown Cow for 
such ale as was not home-brewed, or such 
stronger drink as a single wumman as 
tasted temperate, yet knew what was good 
for her, wanted —she made her frien’s 
welcome and comf’able in her house — it 
do look em’py athout her — it do.” 

But after Pleasance had taken the hint 
and provided for the refreshment of her 
visitors, in the old style of which they had 
so highly approved, and when the conver- 
sation turned upon herself, Pleasance, 
though she did not resent neighborly cu- 
riosity, was indifferent. It seemed as if 
the springs of feeling, where she herself 
was concerned, were dried up, and that 
her heart had grown hard as well as 
heavy. 

Mrs. Balls’s will, bequeathing her sav- 
ings of eighty pounds to her cousin, had 
been attested, and the legacy duty paid by 
Lawyer Lockwood, who had also told 
Pleasance that as he would not put in a 
dairy-woman in Mrs. Balls’s place till 
spring, there need be no haste in her 
removal, she was welcome to stay over the 
winter taking care of the old place if she 
chose. That was all she minded at pres- 
ent — she was not frightened to stay, with 
Phillis Plum bearing her company. 
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There seemed nothing further for Mrs. 
Blennerhasset and Mrs. Morse to do, than 
return home it might be a shade baffled 
and crusty, though they had accomplished 
their mission and were satisfied that they 
had done their duty, and cleared their 
tender consciences of all that could rea- 
sonably have been expected of them. 
Then a chance observation changed the 
aspect of affairs, and enabled the gossips 
to be of the importance that they dearly 
loved to be. 

“ It’s which’ll foller her fust,” Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset had made a moral speculation 
in which she had finished by rising to a 
figure, “for we d’ be like swallers as may 
take flight any minent.” 

It did require a flight of imagination to 
change big blowsy Mrs. Blennerhasset, or 
even little demure Mrs. Morse, into swal- 
lows on the wing; but Mrs. Morse’s im- 
agination was able to do it, at least she 
made no objection to the simile, but went 
on to remark, addressing the observation 
to Pleasance, — 

* Lizzie Blennerhasset will go next.” 

It might seem odd that she should 
allow herself to make such a speech 
before her dear friend, the mother of 
the person indicated, but Saxford was 
accustomed to plain speaking on all sub- 
jects. 

“ Sure-ly,” corroborated Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset with perfect composure, and not 
appearing more melancholy than the gen- 
eral tenor of the conversation, without any 
special application, warranted, “ Liz d’ be 
in a fair waste, I believe; and we munno 
stop her, mun we? Her were never much 
of a gal, poor Liz! sin’ the burnin’ on the 
smithy; and aow she be in a poor way, 
what with her mis’able body, and her fret- 
tin’ and pinin’ arter Long Dick, though 
she were nowt but a cousin to him, and 
couldn’t be thought to be ought else. 
Father and me, we was never so oonrea- 
sonable as to look that way; nobody can 
say it of we; besides, everybody knowed 
Long Dick were over head and ears in this 
welly quarter. But as for our Liz, she’s 
that fallen off, the little as were on her, 
she’s no bessern a chiney babby as can do 
no more good here. Her ain’t put in a 
stich these three months by-gone; and 
though she d’ be patient, I’ll say that of 
her, poor sickly mawther! she d’ need 
some waitin’ on; and it stands to reason 
it ’ould be a deal nicer for her and all on 
us that she were at her rest, safe in king- 
dom come.” 

“Is Lizzie so ill as that?” said Pleas- 
ance half to herself. “I did not know it; 





I am very sorry; yet why should I be 
sorry?” 

“Wool! you was frien’s!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blennerhasset, a little puzzled her- 
self, at the same time so conscious of 
offence on Lizzie’s part that she could not 
be offended for her, even if Lizzie had 
been one of the children whom the com- 
placent, careless woman was likely to be 
touchy about. 

Pleasance said no more; but that very 
afternoon, in the sombre November twi- 
light, she went over to the village. It 
seemed as if she could not keep her feet 
from carrying her there, though she had 
begun to hate to go out—she who had 
been so fond of the open air and of active 
exercise. She had begun, too, to dislike 
the daylight, and to seek to sit cowering 
and moping over the fire during the:day. 
I{ she went out at all it was to repair to 
the garden to pace it, or to wander in the 
adjoining meadows, at nightfall. But now 
she went straight to the smithy, unmind- 
ful either of the observation or the com- 
miseration which she might attract, going, 
as she had been in the habit of doing, 
without knocking, in at the open door and 
past the family room, up to Lizzie’s little 
garret — workroom and bedroom. 

There Pleasance found the shadow of 
Lizzie stretched on the top of the patch- 
work quilt of her bed, lying all alone in the 
fading light, but starting up, as only flesh 
and blood could start, ready to cry out as 
at the sight of an apparition, when Pleas- 
ance Hatton entered, without any intima- 
tion of her approach. Pleasance, in a 
black gown, with a colorless.cheek and a 
weary gesture, came and sat down by the 
bed, and put out a trembling hand to catch 
Lizzie’s and said, out of her own wounded 
spirit with its single grain of faith, “ Stay, 
Lizzie; we are alike bereft; but there is 
One will be our refuge.” 

Pleasance had been forsaken in her 
turn; Pleasance, whether she had deserved 
it or not, had been brought very low to 
speak as she did, when she said again, 
“ Lizzie, both of our lives have failed; 
nobody wants either of us; can we not 
do something for each other? Don’t go, 
Lizzie; my plight is the worse of the two, 
and I cannot die and get out of it.” 

This was the girl to whom Lizzie, in 
happier days, had looked up to as a supe- 
rior being, whose regard she had craved, 
and when she had won that regard, it had 
been next to Long Dick’s indulgent kind- 
ness, the great boon of Lizzie’s crushed 
and shaded life. Lizzie had once been 
very fond of Pleasance. 
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More than that, this was the mistress 
Long Dick had worshipped, the woman 
for whom he would have gone through fire 
and water, and whom —though she had 
preferred another, and that a stranger — 
he had never been heard to blame. Poor 
Lizzie’s heart swelled to bursting. 

“ Don’t ’ee speak like that,” she said, in 
an agitated whisper; ‘I ain’t able to bear 
it. Poor dear, poor dear! Pleasance, as 
I thought were so happy —fair blest. 
Ay, for sure I’ll live if I can, and the Lor’ 
will let me. Dick he would ’a me to do 
what little I could, in his place. You mind 
he sent me to you, fust time; he were 
allers pleased that we tew were sich frien’s. 
’Twere no wish or word on hisn, on’y my 
own devilish spirit that made me break 
out on you yon dre’ful day. You know 
that, Pleasance? Poor Pleasance! as he 
thought no end on, as were the light on’s 
his tew eyes, that you should come to grief 
yousself, arter all! It were nor’n for a 
poor lamter gal like me to fare ill; but 
that you should ’a missed a good lot, and 
that sich a whipper-snapper as Joel Wray 
—be he ten times a gen’leman — should 
think hisself above your price, it beats 
me.” 

“Don’t speak of him,” said Pleasance, 
wincing. “It was my own will; we were 
not fit for each other. That was the sim- 
ple truth ; and I would rather not hear his 
name mentioned. But never mind me, 
Lizzie; mind yourself —about trying to 
get well. Will you leave this dull close 
room and come up tothe manor? Do you 
think that you could bear to be moved, 
and that your father and mother, and the 
rest of them, would let you go? They 
have their own work, and are constantly 
about. I have nothing to do now, and 
don’t care to stir; it would be something 
to live for. I daresay it is selfish to think 
of it, after 1 gave you up. But oh, Liz- 
zie! I might do you good, please God, 
and it would be such a mercy to me —a 
far greater favor than any I was ever able 
todo you.” 

“Laws, Pleasance,” said Lizzie, “it is 
you that are good. I am only in the way 
here, sin’ Long Dick and Clem, too, d’ be 
gone. You ’a heard on Clem’s luck? 
Wool, an’ it d’ be an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. But there ain’t a soul here 
as I can say a word to, or listen to a word 
from, as they ’ouldn’t like better from 
another. I ain’t angered or even wexed. 
Nancy and Kitty ’a their own road to trav- 
el, and their own ends to serve. It d’ be 
their day; it ain’t to be thought they ’ould 
Spare time for the likes on me, as were 
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never fit to go half way with them, and 
were allers holding them back ; on’y rare 
kind ens like Long Dick and you ’ould do 
that. Father and mother, they ’a bore a 
deal with me, and I’a been a real worret 
to en, what with my leg as healed short 
arter it were hurt in the fire, and my 
dwinin’ ways and my bein’ so love-sick for 
Long Dick, as I ’ouldn’t get no mor’n the 
Prince on Wales. They never nagged at 
me, or spoke rough to me, no more than 
they could help. They let me alone, and 
ft dessay they thought it clever in me when 
I learned the dressmaking and perwided 
for myself. But I were so deadly sick 
with love and pinin’, arter Dick left, that I 
couldn’t hold up to make my bread not no 
more, and I didn’t feel to need it long. 
But now that you ’a come and axed me 
your ownself, Pleasance, as if I could do 
summat yet, as Dick ’ould like, to serve 
you, I most fancy I feel as if there were 
more life in me than I thought for,” said 
Lizzie, putting back her yellow hair from 
her face with her wasted hands, and look- 
ing up at Pleasance with the old inexpres- 
sible sweetness in her blue eyes. “If I 
could stand being lifted to t’ manor, I 
might get better yet, and cheat the hole in 
the churchyard.” ; 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH’S ETHICS. 


UNDER every poetry, it has been said, 
there lies a philosophy. Rather, it may 
almost be said, every poetry is a philoso- 
phy. The poet and the philosopher live 
in the same world and are interested in the 
same truths. What is the nature of man 
and the world in which he lives, and what, 
in consequence, should be our conduct? 
These are the great problems the answers 
to which may take a religious, a poetical, 
a philosophical, or an artistic form. The 
difference is that the poet has intuitions, 
while the philosopher gives demonstra- 
tions ; that the thought which in one mind 
is converted into emotion is in the other 
resolved into logic; and that a symbolic 
representation of the idea is substituted 
for adirect expression. The normal rela- 
tion is exhibited in the case of the anato- 
mist and the sculptor. The artist intui- 
tively recognizes the most perfect form; 
the man of science analyzes the structural 
relations by which it is produced. Though 
the two provinces are concentric they are 
not coincident. The reasoner is interested 
in many details which have no immediate 
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significance for the man of feeling; and 
the poetic insight, on the other hand, is 
capable of recognizing subtle harmonies 
and discords of which our crude instru- 
ments of weighing and measuring are 
incapable of revealing the secret. But the 
connection is soclose that greatest works 
of either kind seem to have a double na- 
ture. A philosophy may, like Spinoza’s, 
be apparelled in the most technical and 
abstruse panoply of logic, and yet the total 
impression may stimulate a religious sen- 
timent as effectively as any poetic or theo- 
sophic mysticism. Ora great imaginative 
work, like Shakespeare’s, may present us 
with the most vivid concrete symbols, and 
yet suggest, as forcibly as the formal 
demonstrations of a metaphysician, the 
idealist conviction that the visible and 
tangible world is a dream-woven tissue 
covering infinite and inscrutable mysteries. 
In each cas? the highest intellectual fac- 
ulty manifests itself in the vigor with 
which certain profound conceptions of the 
world and life have been grasped and 
assimilated. In each case that man is 
greatest who soars habitually to the high- 
est regions and gazes most steadily upon 
the widest horizons of time and space. 
The logical consistency which frames all 
dogmas into a consistent whole is but 
another aspect of the imaginative power 
which harmonizes the strongest and 
subtlest emotions excited. 

The task, indeed, of deducing the phil- 
osophy from the poetry, of inferring what 
aman thinks from what he feels, may at 
times perplex the acutest critic. Nor, if it 
were satisfactorily accomplished, could we 
infer that the best philosopher is also the 
best poet. Absolute incapacity for poet- 
ical expression may be combined with the 
highest philosophic power. All that can 
sately be said is that a man’s thoughts, 
whether embodied in symbols or worked 
out in syllogisms, are more valuable in 
proportion as they indicate greater philo- 
sophical insight; and therefore that, ce¢e- 
ris paribus, that man is the greater poet 
whose imagination is most transfused with 
reason; who has the deepest truths to 
proclaim as well as the strongest feelings 
to utter. 

Some theorists implicitly deny this prin- 
ciple ' holding substantially that the 
poet’s function is simply the utterance of 
a particular mood, and that, if he utters it 
forcibly and delicately, we have no more 
to ask. Even so, we should not admit 
that the thoughts suggested to a wise man 
by a prospect of death and eternity are of 
just equal value, if equally well expressed, 
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with the thoughts suggested to a fool by 
the contemplation of a good dinner. But, 
in practice, the utterance of emotions can 
hardly be dissociated from the assertion of 
principles. Psychologists have shown, 
ever since the days of Berkeley, that when 
a man describes (as he thinks) a mere sen- 
sation, and says, for example, “I see a 
house,” he is really recording the result of 
a complex logical process. A great painter 
and the dullest observer may have the 
same impressions of colored blotches upon 
their retina. The great man infers the 
true nature of the objects which produce 
his sensations, and can therefore repre- 
sent the objects accurately. The other 
sees only with his eyes, and can therefore 
represent nothing. There is thus a logic 
implied even in the simplest observation, 
and one which can be tested by mathe- 
matical rules as distinctly as a proposition 
in geometry. 

When we have to find a language for 
our emotions instead of our sensations, we 
generally express the result of an incom- 
parably more complex set of intellectual 
operations. The poet, in uttering his joy 
or sadness, often implies, in the very form 
of his language, a whole philosophy of life 
or of the universe. The explanation is 
given at the end of Shakespeare’s familiar 
passage about the poet’s eye: — 


Such tricks hath strong imagination 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 


The a@fprehension of the passion, as 
Shakespeare logically says, is a compre- 
hension of its cause. The imagination 
reasons. The bare faculty of sight in- 
volves thought and feeling. The symbol 
which the fancy spontaneously constructs 
implies a whole world of truth or error, of 
superstitious beliefs or sound philosophy. 
The poetry holds a number of intellectual 
dogmas in solution ; and it is precisely due 
to these general dogmas, which are true 
and important for us as well as for the 
poet, that his power over our sympathies is 
due. If his philosophy has no power in 
it, his emotions lose their hold upon our 
minds, or interest us only as antiquarians 
and lovers of the picturesque. But in the 
briefest poems of a true thinker we read 
the essence of the life-long reflections of a 
passionate and intellectual nature. Fears 
and hopes common to all thoughtful men 
have been coined into a single phrase. 
Even in cases where no definite conviction 
is expressed or even implied, and the poem 
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is simply, like music, an indefinite utter- 
ance of a certain state of the emotions, we 
may discover an intellectualelement. The 
rational and the emotional nature have 
such intricate relations that one cannot 
exist in great richness and force without 
justifying an inference as to the other. 
From a single phrase, as from a single 
gesture, we can often go far to divining 
the character of a man’s thoughts and 
feelings. We know more of a man from 
five minutes’ talk than from pages of what 
is called “ psychological analysis.” From 
a passing expression on the face, itself the 
result of variations so minute as to defy 
all analysis, we instinctively frame judg- 
ments as to a man’s temperament and 
habitual modes of thought and conduct. 
Indeed, such judgments, if erroneous, de- 
termine us only too exclusively in the 
most important relations of life. 

Now the highest poetry is that which 
expresses the richest, most powerful, and 
most susceptible emotional nature, and 
the most versatile, penetrative, and subtle 
intellect. Such qualities may be stamped 
upon trifling work.. The great artist can 
express his power within the limits of a 
coin ora gem. The great poet will reveal 
his character through a sonnet or a song. 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Burns, or 
Wordsworth can express their whole mode 
of feeling within a few lines. An ill-bal- 
anced nature reveals itself by a discord, as 
an illogical mind by a fallacy. A man 
need not compose an epic or a system of 
philosophy to write himself down an ass. 
And, inversely, a great mind and a noble 
nature may show itself by impalpable but 
recognizable signs within the “sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground.” Once more, the 
highest poetry must be that which express- 
es not only the richest but the healthiest 
nature. Disease means an absence ora 
want of balance of certain faculties, and 
therefore leads to false reasoning or emo- 
tional discord. The defect of character 
betrays itself in some erroneous mode of 
thought or baseness of sentiment. And 
since morality means obedience to those 
rules which are most essential to the spirit- 
ual health, vicious feeling indicates some 
morbid tendency, and is so far destructive 
of the poetical faculty. An immoral senti- 
ment is the sign either of a false judgment 
of the world and of human nature, or of a 
defect in the emotional nature which shows 
itself by a discord or an indecorum, and 
leads to a cynicism or indecency which 
offends the reason through the taste. 
What is called immorality does not indeed 
always imply such defects. Sound moral 
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intuitions may be opposed to the narrow 
code prevalent at the time; or a protest 
against puritanical or ascetic perversions 
of the standard may hurry the poet into at- 
tacks upon true principles. And, again, the 
keen sensibility which makes a mana poet, 
undoubtedly exposes him to certain types 
of disease. He is more likely than his 
thick-skinned neighbor to be vexed by 
evil and to be drawn into distorted views 
of life by an excess of sympathy or indig- 
nation. Injudicious admirers prize the dis- 
ease instead of the strength from which 
it springs; and value the cynicism or the 
despair instead of the contempt for heart- 
less commonplace or the desire for better 
things with which it was unfortunately 
connected. A strong moral sentiment has 
a great value, even when forced into an 
unnatural alliance. Nay, even when it is, 
so to speak, inverted, it often receives a 
kind of paradoxical value from its efficacy 
against some opposite form of error. It 
is only a complete absence of the moral 
faculty which is irredeemably bad. The 
poet in whom it does not exist is con- 
demned to the lower sphere, and can only 
deal with the deepest feelings on penalty 
of shocking us by indecency or profanity. 
A man who can revel in “ Epicurus’ stye ” 
without even the indirect homage to purity 
of remorse and bitterness, can do nothing 
but gratify our lowest passions. They, 
perhaps, have their place, and even the 
man who satisfies them may not be utterly 
worthless. But to place him on a level 
with his betters is to confound every sound 
principle of criticism. 

It follows that a kind of collateral test 
of poetical excellence may be found by 
extracting the philosophy from the poetry. 
The test is, of course, inadequate. A 
good philosopher may be an execrable 
poet. Even stupidity is happily not in- 
consistent with sound doctrine, though in- 
consistent with a firm grasp of ultimate 
principles. But the vigor with which a 
man grasps and assimilates a deep moral 
doctrine is a test of the degree in which 
he possesses one essential condition of the 
higher poetical excellence. A continuous 
illustration of this principle is given in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, who, indeed, has 
expounded his ethical and philosophical 
views so explicitly that great part of the 
work is done to our hands. Nowhere is 
it easier to observe the mode in which 
poetry and philosophy spring from the 
same root, and owe their excellence to the 
same intellectual powers. So much has 
been said by the ablest critics of the 
purely poetical side of Wordsworth’s 
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genius, that I may willingly renounce the 
difficult task of adding or repeating. I 
gladly take for granted — what is general- 
ly acknowledged —that Wordsworth in 
his best moods reaches a greater height 
than any other modern Englishman. The 
word “inspiration” is less forced when 
applied to his loftiest poetry than when 
used of any of his contemporaries. Witb 
defects too obvious to be mentioned, he 
can yet pierce furthest behind the veil; 
and embody most efficiently the thoughts 
and emotions which come to us in our 
most solemn and reflective moods. Other 
poetry becomes trifling when we are mak- 
ing our inevitable passages through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Words- 
worth’s alone retains its power. We love 
him the more as we grow older and be- 
come more deeply impressed with the sad- 
ness and seriousness of life; we are apt 
to grow weary of his rivals when we have 
finally quitted the regions of youthful en- 
chantment. And I take the explanation 
to be that he is not merely a melodious 
writer, or a powerful utterer of deep emo- 
tion, but a true philosopher. His poetry 
wears well because it has solid substance. 
He is a prophet and a moralist, as well as 
a mere singer. His ethical system, in 
particular, is as distinctive and capable of 
systematic exposition as that of Butler. 
By endeavoring to state it in plain prose, 
we shall see how the poetical power implies 
a sensitiveness to ideas which, when ex- 
tracted from the symbolical embodiment, 
fall spontaneously into a scientific system 
of thought. 

There are two opposite types to which 
all moral systems tend. They correspond 
to the two great intellectual families to 
which every man belongs by right of birth. 
One class of minds is distinguished by its 
firm grasp of facts, by its reluctance to drop 
solid substance for the loveliest shadows, 
and by its preference of concrete truths 
to the most symmetrical of theories. In eth- 
ical questions the tendency of such minds 
is to consider man as a being impelled 
by strong but unreasonable passions to- 
wards tangible objects. He is a loving, hat- 
ing, thirsting, hungering — anything buta 
reasoning — being. As Swift—a typical 
example of this intellectual temperament 
— declared, man is not an animal ratio- 
nale, but at most capax rationis. At bot- 
tom, he is a machine worked by blind in- 
stincts. Their tendency cannot be de- 
duced by @ Priori reasoning, though rea- 
son may calculate the consequences of 
indulging them. The passions are equally 
good, so far as equally pleasurable. Vir- 


tue means that course of conduct which 
secures the maximum of pleasure. Fine 
theories about abstract rights and corre- 
spondence to eternal truths are so many 
words. They provide decent masks for 
our passions; they do not really govern 
them, or alter their nature, but they cover 
the ugly, brutal selfishness of mankind, 
and soften the shock of conflicting inter- 
ests. Such a view has something in it 
congenial to the English love of reality 
and contempt for shams. It may be rep- 
resented by Swift or Mandeville in the 
last century; in poetry it corresponds to 
the theory attributed by some critics — 
such as M. Taine —to Shakespeare; ina 
frigid and reasoning mind it leads to the 
utilitarianism of Bentham; in a proud, 
passionate, and imaginative mind it mani- 
fests itself in such a poem as “ Don Juan.” 
Its strength is in its grasp of fact; its 
weakness, in its tendency to cynicism. 
Opposed to this is the school which starts 
from abstract reason. It prefers to dwell 
in the ideal world, where principles may 
be contemplated apart from the accidents 
which render them obscure to vulgar 
minds. It seeks to deduce the moral 
code from eternal truths, without seeking 
for a groundwork in the facts of experi- 
ence. If facts refuse to conform to the- 
ories, it proposes that facts should be 
summarily abolished. Though the actual 
human being is, unfortunately, not always 
reasonable, it holds that pure reason must 
be in the long run the dominant force, and 
that it reveals the laws to which mankind 
will ultimately conform. The revolution- 
ary doctrine of the “rights of man’”’ ex- 
pressed one form of this doctrine, and 
showed in the most striking way a strength 
and weakness, which are the converse of 
those exhibited by its antagonist. It was 
strong as appealing to the loftier motives 
of justice and sympathy; and weak as 
defying the appeal to experience. The 
most striking example in English literature 
is in Godwin’s * Political Justice.” The ex- 
isting social order is to be calmly abolished 
because founded upon blind prejudice; 
the constituent atoms called men are to be 
rearranged in an ideal order as in a math- 
ematical diagram. Shelley gives the trans- 
lation of this theory into poetry. “The 
Revolt of Islam” or the “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” with all their unearthly beauty, 
weary the imagination which tries to soar 
into the thin air of Shelley’s dream-world ; 
just as the intellect, trying to apply the 
abstract formula of political metaphysics 
to any concrete problem, feels as though 





it were under an exhausted receiver. In 
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both cases we seem to have got entirely 
out of the region of real human passions 
and senses into a world, beautiful perhaps, 
but certainly impalpable. 

The great aim of moral philosophy is to 
unite the disjoined elements, to end the 
divorce between reason and experience, 
and to escape from the alternative of deal- 
ing with empty but symmetrical formule 
or concrete and chaotic facts. No hint 
can be given here as to the direction in 
which a final solution must be sought. 
Whatever the true method, Wordsworth’s 
mode of conceiving the problem shows 
how powerfully he grasped the questions 
atissue. If his doctrines are not system- 
atically expounded, they all have a direct 
bearing upon the real difficulties involved. 
They are stated so forcibly in his noblest 
poems that we might almost express a 
complete theory in his own language. 
But, without seeking to make a collection 
of aphorisms from his poetry, we may in- 
dicate the cardinal points of his teaching. 

The most characteristic of all his doc- 
trines is that which is embodied in the 
great ode upon the “Intimations of Im- 
mortality.” The doctrine itself — the the- 
ory that the instincts of childhood testify 
to the pre-existence of the soul— sounds 
fanciful enough; and Wordsworth took 
rather unnecessary pains to say that he 
did not hold it as a serious dogma. We 
certainly need not ask whether it is reason- 
able or orthodox to believe that “ our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting.” The fact 
symbolized by the poetic fancy — the glory 
and freshness of our childish instincts — 
is equally noteworthy, whatever its cause. 
Some modern reasoners would explain its 
significance by reference to a very differ- 
ent kind of pre-existence. The instincts, 
they would say, are valuable, because they 
register the accumulated and inherited ex- 
perience of past generations. Words- 
worth’s delight in wild scenery is regarded 
by them as due to the “combination of 
states that were organized in the race dur- 
ing barbarous times, when its pleasurable 
activities were amongst the mountains, 
woods, and waters.” In childhood we are 
most completely under the dominion of 
these inherited impulses. The correlation 
between the organism and its medium is 
then most perfect, and hence the peculiar 
theme of childish communion with nature. 

Wordsworth would have repudiated the 
doctrine with disgust. He would have 
been “on the side of the angels.” No 
memories of the savage and the monkey, 
but the reminiscences of the once glorious 
soul, could explain his emotions. Yet 
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there is this much in common between 
him and the men of science whom he 
denounced with too little discrimination. 
The fact of the value of these primitive 
instincts is admitted, and admitted for the 
same purpose. Magn, it is agreed, is fur- 
nished with sentiments which cannot be 
explained as the result of his individual 
experience. They may be intelligible, 
according to the evolutionist, when re- 
garded as embodying the past experience 
of the race ; or, according to Wordsworth, 
as implying a certain mysterious faculty 
imprinted upon the soul. The scientific 
doctrine, whether sound or not, has modi- 
fied the whole mode of approaching eth- 
ical problems; and Wordsworth, though 
with a very different purpose, gives a new 
emphasis to the facts, upon a recognition of 
which, according to some theorists, must 
be based the reconciliation of the great 
rival schools —the intuitionists and the 
utilitarians. The parallel may at first sight 
seem fanciful; and it would be too daring 
to claim for Wordsworth the discovery of 
the most remarkable phenomenon which 
modern psychology must take into account. 
There is, however, a real connection be- 
tween the two doctrines, though in one 
sense they are almost antithetical. Mean- 
while we observe that the same sensibility 
which gives poetical power is necessary to 
the scientific observer. The magic of the 
ode, and of many other passages in Words- 
worth’s poetry, is due to his recognition of 
this mysterious efficacy of our childish in- 
stincts. He gives emphasis to one of the 
most striking facts of our spiritual expe- 
rience, which had passed with little notice 
from professed psychologists. He feels 
what they afterwards tried to explain. 

The full meaning of the doctrine comes 
out as we study Wordsworth more thor- 
oughly. Other poets—almost all poets 
— have dwelt fondly upon recollections of 
childhood. But, not feeling so strongly, 
and therefore not expressing so forcibly, 
the peculiar character of the emotion, they 
have not derived the same lessons from 
their observation. The Epicurean poets 
are content with Herrick’s simple moral, — 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, — 
and with his simple explanation, — 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer. 


Others more thoughtful look back upon 
the early days with the passionate regret 
of Byron’s verses: — 
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There’s not a joy the world can give like that 
it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in 
feeling’s dull decay ; 

Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush 
alone, which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself be past. 


Such painful longings for the “ tender grace 
of a day that is dead” are spontaneous and 
natural. Every healthy mind feels the pang 
in proportion to the strength of its affec- 
tions. But it is also true that the regret 
resembles too often the maudlin medita- 
tion of a fast young man over his morn- 
ing’s soda-water. Itimplies, that is,a non- 
recognition of the higher uses to which 
the fading memories may still be put. A 
different tone breathes in Shelley’s pathetic 
but rather hectic moralizings, and his lam- 
entations over the departure of the “ spirit 
of delight.” Nowhere has it found more 
exquisite expression than in the marvel- 
lous “Ode to the West Wind.” These 
magical verses —his best, as it seems to 
me — describe the reflection of the poet’s 
own mind in the strange stir and commo- 
tion of a dying winter’s day. They repre- 
sent, we may say, the fitful melancholy 
which oppresses a noble spirit when it has 
recognized the difficulty of forcing facts 
into conformity with the ideal. He still 
clings to the hope that his “dead 
thoughts” may be driven over the uni- 
verse, — 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth. 


But he bows before the inexorable fate 
which has cramped his energies : — 


A heavy weight of years has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee; tameless and swift and 
proud, 


Neither Byron nor Shelley can see any 
satisfactory solution, and therefore neither 
can reach a perfect harmony of feeling. 
The. world seems to them to be out of 
joint, because they have not known how to 
accept the inevitable nor to conform to the 
discipline of facts. And, therefore, how- 
ever intense the emotion, and however 
exquisite its expression, we are left in a 
state of intellectual and emotional discon- 
tent. Such utterances may suit us in 
youth, when we can afford to play with 
sorrow. As we grow older, we idle cer- 
tain emptiness inthem. A true man ought 
not to sit down and weep with an exhaust- 
ed debauchee. He cannot afford to con- 
fess himself beaten with the idealist who 
has discovered that Rome was not builtin 
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a day, nor revolutions made with rose 
water. He has to work as long as he 
has strength; to work in spite of, even 
by strength of, sorrow, disappointment, 
wounded vanity, and blunted sensibilities ; 
and therefore he must search for some 
——— solution for the dark riddle of 
life. 

This solution it is Wordsworth’s chief 
aim to supply. In the familiar verses, 
which stand as a motto to his poems, — 


The child is father to the man, 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety, — 


the great problem of life, that is, as he 
conceives it, is to secure a continuity be- 
tween the period at which we are guided 
by half-conscious instincts and that in 
which a man is able to supply the place of 
these primitive impulses by reasoned con- 
victions. This is the thought which 
comes over and over again in-his deepest 
poems, and round which all his teaching 
centred. It supplies the great moral, for 
example, of “ The Leech-gatherer : ” — 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 
As if life’s business were a summer mood : 

As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith still rich in genial good. 


When his faith is tried by harsh experi- 
ence, the leech-gatherer comes, — 


Like a man from some far region sent 
To give me human strength by oft admonish- 
ment ; 


for he shows how the “genial faith ” may 
be converted into permanent strength by 
resolutionand independence. The verses 
most commonly quoted, such as, — 


We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and 
sadness, 


give the ordinary view of the sickly school. 
Wordsworth’s aim is to supply an answer 
worthy not only of a poet, but a man. 
The same sentiment again is expressed in. 
the grand “ Ode to Duty,” where the 


Stern daughter of the voice of God 


is invoked to supply that “ genial sense of 
youth” which has hitherto been a suffi- 
cient guidance ; or in the majestic morality 
of “ The Happy Warrior; ” or in the nob‘e 
verses on “ Tintern Abbey ; ” or, finally, in 
the great ode which gives most completely 
the whole theory of that process by which 
our early intuitions are to be transformed 
into settled principles of. feeling and 
action. 

Wordsworth’s philosophical theory, in 
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short, depends upon the asserted identity 
between our childish instincts and our en- 
lightened reason. ‘The doctrine of a state 
of pre-existence, as it appears in other 
writers —as, for example, in the Cam- 
bridge Platonists *— was connected with 
an ovsolete metaphysical system, and the 
doctrine — exploded in its old form — of 
innate ideas. Wordsworth does not at- 
tribute any such preternatural character 
to the “blank misgivings ” and “ shadowy 
recollections ” of which he speaks. They 
are invaluable data of our spiritual experi- 
ence; but they do not entitle us to lay 
down dogmatic propositions independently 
of experience. They are spontaneous 
products of a nature in harmony with. the 
universe in which it is placed, and inesti- 
mable as a clear indication that such a 
harmony exists. To interpret and regu- 
late them belongs to the reasoning faculty 
and the higher imagination of later years. 
If he does not quite distinguish between 
the province of reason and emotion — the 
most difficult of philosophical problems — 
he keeps clear of the cruder mysticism, 
because he does not seek to elicit any defi- 
nite formule from those admittedly vague 
forebodings which lie on the border land 
between the two sides of our nature. With 
his invariable sanity of mind, he more than 
once notices the difficulty of distinguishing 
between that which nature teaches us and 
the interpretations which we impose upon 
nature.t Hecarefully refrains from press- 
ing the inference too far. 

The teaching, indeed, assumes that view 
of the universe which is implied in his 
pantheistic language. The Divinity really 
reveals himself in the lonely mountains 
and the starry heavens. By contemplating 
them we are able to rise into that “ blessed 
mood” in which for a time the burden of 
the mystery is rolled off our souls, and we 
can “see into the life of things.” And 
here we must admit that Wordsworth is 
not entirely free from the weakness which 
generally besets thinkers of this tendency. 
Like Shaftesbury in the previous century, 
who speaks of the universal harmony as 
emphatically though not as poetically as 
Wordsworth, he is tempted to adopt a too 
facile optimism. He seems at times to 
have overlooked that dark side of nature 
Which is recognized in theological doc- 
trines of corruption, or in the scientific 
theories about the fierce struggle for exist- 
ence. Can we in fact say that these early 


Z * See, for example, Henry More’s poem on the 
Pre-existency of the Soul.” 
+ As, for example, in the *‘ Lines on Tintern Abbey :” 


“ If this be but a vain belief.” 
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instincts prove more than the happy con- 
stitution of the individual who feels them ? 
Is there not a teaching of nature very 
apt to suggest horror and despair rather 
than a complacent brooding over soothing 
thoughts? Do not the mountains which 
Wordsworth loved so well speak of decay 
and catastrophe in every line of their 
slopes? Do they not suggest the help- 
lessness and narrow limitations of man, as 
forcibly as his possible exaltation? The 
awe which they strike into our souls has 
its terrible as well as its amiable side ; and 
in moods of depression the darker aspect 
becomes more conspicuous than the bright- - 
er. Nay, if we admit that we have in- 
stincts which are the very substance of 
all that afterwards becomes ennobling, 
have we not also instincts which suggest 
a close alliance with the brutes? If the 
child amidst his new-born blisses suggests 
a heavenly origin, does he not also show 
sensual and cruel instincts which imply at 
least an admixture of baser elements? If 
man is responsive to all natural influences, 
how is he to distinguish between the good 
and the bad, and in short, to frame a con- 
science out of the vague instincts which 
contain the germs of all the possible devel- 
opments of the future? 

To say that Wordsworth has not given 
a complete answer to such difficulties is to 
say that he has not explained the origin of 
evil. It may be admitted, however, that 
he does to a certain extent show a narrow- 
ness of conception. The voice of nature, 
as he says, resembles an echo; but we 
“ unthinking creatures ” listen to “ voices of 
two different natures.” We donot always 
distinguish between the echo of our lower 
passions and the “echoes from beyond 
the grave.” Wordsworth sometimes fails 
to recognize the ambiguity of the oracle 
to which he appeals. The “ blessed mood” 
in which we get rid of the burden of the 
world is too easily confused with the mood 
in which we simply refuse to attend to it. 
He finds lonely meditation so inspiring 
that he is too indifferent to the troubles of 
less self-sufficing or clear-sighted human 
beings. The ambiguity makes itself felt 
in the sphere of morality. The ethical 
doctrine that virtue consists in conformity 
to nature becomes ambiguous with him, 
as with all its advocates, when we ask for 
a precise definition of nature. How are 
we to know which natural forces make for 
us and which fight against us? 

The doctrine of the love of nature, gen- 
erally regarded as Wordsworth’s great les- 
son to mankind, means, as interpreted by 
himself and others, a love of the wilder 
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and grander objects of natural scenery; 
a passion for the “ sounding cataract,” the 
rock, the mountain, and the forest ; a pref- 
erence, therefore, of the country to the 
town, and of the simpler to the more com- 
plex forms of social life. But what is the 
true value of this sentiment? The unfor- 
tunate Solitary in “The Excursion” is 
beset by three Wordsworths; for the 
Wanderer and the Pastor are little more 
(as Wordsworth indeed intimates) than 
reflections of himself, seen in different 
mirrors. The Solitary represents the anti- 
social lessons to be derived from com- 
munion with nature. He has become a 
misanthrope, and has learnt from “ Caz- 
dide” the lesson that we clearly do not live 
in the best of all possible worlds. _In- 
stead of learning the true lesson from 
nature by penetrating its deeper meanings, 
he manages to feed 


Pity and scorn and melancholy pride 


by accidental and fanciful analogies, and 
sees in rock pyramids or obelisks a rude 
mockery of human.toils. To confute this 
sentiment, to upset “ Candide,” 


This dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 


is the purpose of the lofty poetry and ver- 
sified prose of the long dialogues which 
ensue. That Wordsworth should call Vol- 
taire dull is a curious example of the pro- 
verbial blindness of controversialists ; but 
the moral may be equally good. It is given 
most pithily in the lines, — 


We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And even as these are well and wisely fused, 
The dignity of being we ascend. 


“But what is error?” continues the 
preacher; and the Solitary replies by 
saying, “somewhat haughtily,” that love, 
admiration, and hope are “mad fancy’s fa- 
vorite vassals.” The distinction between 
fancy and imagination is, in brief, that 
fancy deals with the superficial resem- 
blances, and imagination with the deeper 
truths which underliethem. The purpose, 
then, of “ The Excursion,” and of Words- 
worth’s poetry in general, is to show how 
the higher faculty reveals a harmony which 
we overlook when, with the Solitary, we 


Skim along the surfaces of things. 


The rightly prepared mind can recognize 
the divine harmony which underlies all 
apparent disorder. The universe is to its 
perceptions like the shell whose murmur 
in a child’s ear seems to express a myste- 
rious union with the sea. But the mind 
must be rightly prepared. Everything 
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One 
man, as he says in an elaborate figure, 
looking upon a series of ridges in spring 
from their northern side, sees a waste of 
snow, and from the south a continuous ex- 


depends upon the point of view. 


panse of green. That view, we must take 
it, is the right one which is illuminated by 
the “ray divine.” But we must train our 
eyes to recognize its splendor; and the 
final answer to the Solitary is therefore 
embodied in a series of narratives showing 
by example how our spiritual vision may 
be purified or obscured. Our philosophy 
must be finally based, not upon abstract 
speculation and metaphysical arguments, 
but on the diffused consciousness of the 
healthy mind. As Butler sees the uni- 
verse by the light of conscience, Words- 
worth sees it through the wider emotions 
of awe, reverence, and love, produced ina 
sound nature. 

The pantheistic conception, in short, 
leads to an unsatisfactory optimism in the 
general view of nature, and to an equal 
tolerance of all passions as equally “ nat- 
ural.” To escape from this difficulty we 
must establish some more discriminative 
mode of interpreting nature. Man is the 
instrument played upon by alf impulses, 
good or bad. The music which results 
may be harmonious or discordant. When 
the instrument is in tune, the music will 
be perfect; but when is it in tune, and how 
are we to know that it is intune? That 
problem once solved, we can tell which 
are the authentic utterances and which are 
the accidental discords. And by solving 
it, or by saying what is the right constitu- 
tion of human beings, we shall discover 
which is the true philosophy of the uni- 
verse, and what are the dictates of a sound 
moral sense. Wordsworth implicitly an- 
swers the question by explaining, in his 
favorite phrase, how we are to build up 
our moral being. 

The voice of nature speaks at first in 
vague emotions, scarcely distinguishable 
from mere animal buoyancy. ‘The boy, 
hooting in mimicry of the owls, receives 
in his heart the voice of mountain tor- 
rents and the solemn imagery of rocks, 
and woods, and stars. The sportive girl 
is unconsciously moulded into stateliness 
and grace by the floating clouds, the bend- 
ing willow, and even by silent sympathy 
with the motions of the storm. Nobody 
has ever shown with such exquisite power 
as Wordsworth how much of the charm 
of natural objects in later life is due to 
early associations thus formed in a mind 
not yet capable of contemplating its own 
processes. As old Matthew says in the 
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lines which, however familiar, can never 
be read without emotion,— 


My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred ; 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


And the strangely beautiful address to the 
cuckoo might be made into a text fora 
prolonged commentary by an esthetic 
philosopher upon the power of early asso- 
ciation. It curiously illustrates, for ex- 
ample, the reason of Wordsworth’s de- 
light in recalling sounds. The croak of 
the distant raven, the bleat of the moun- 
tain lamb, the splash of the leaping fish in 
the lonely tarn, are’ specially delightful to 
him, because the hearing is the most spir- 
ijtual of our senses; and these sounds, 
like the cuckoo’s cry, seem to convert the 
earth into an “unsubstantial fairy place.” 
The phrase “association” indeed implies 
a certain arbitrariness in the images sug- 
gested, which is not quite in accordance 
with Wordsworth’s feeling. Though the 
echo depends partly upon the hearer, the 
mountain voices are specially adapted for 
certain moods. They have, we may say, 
a spontaneous affinity for the nobler affec- 
tions. If some early passage in our child- 
hood is associated with a particular spot, a 
house or a street will bring back the petty 
and accidental details; a mountain or a 
lake will revive the deeper and more per- 
manent elements of feeling. If you have 
made love ina palace, according to Mr. 
Disraeli’s prescription, the sight of it will 
recall the splendor of the object’s dress 
or jewellery; if, as Wordsworth would 
prefer, with a background of mountains, 
it will appear in later days as if they had 
absorbed, and were always ready again to 
radiate forth, the tender and hallowing in- 
fluences which then for the first time 
entered your life. The elementary and 
deepest passions are most easily associated 
with the sublime and beautiful in nature. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 


And, therefore, if you have been happy 
enough to take delight in these natural 
and universal objects in the early days, 
when the most permanent associations are 
formed, the sight of them in later days 
will bring back by preordained and divine 
symbolism whatever was most ennobling 
in your early feelings. The vulgarizing 
associations will drop off of themselves, 
and what was pure and lofty will remain. 
From this natural law follows another 
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of Wordsworth’s favorite precepts. The 
mountains are not with him a symbol of 
anti-social feelings. On the contrary, they 
are in their proper place as the background 
of the simple domestic affections. He 
loves his native hills, not in the Byronic 
fashion, as a savage wilderness, but as the 
appropriate framework in which a healthy 
social order can permanently maintain 
itself. That, for example, is, as he tells 
us, the thought which inspired * The Broth- 
ers,’ a poem which excels all modern 
idylls in weight of meaning and depth of 
feeling, by virtue of the idea thus em- 
bodied. The retired valley of Ennerdale, 
with its grand background of h4ls, precip- 
itous enough to be fairly called moun- 
tains, forces the two lads into closer affec- 
tion. Shut in by these “enormous bar- 
riers,” and undistracted by the ebb and 
flow of the outside world, the mutual love 
becomes concentrated. A tie like that of 
family blood is involuntarily imposed upon 
the little community of dalesmen. The 
image of prsecemrente and shepherds clad 
in country grey is stamped upon the elder 
brother’s mind, and comes back to him in 
tropical calms; he hears the tones of his 
waterfalls in the piping shrouds ; and, when 
he returns, recognizes every fresh scar’ 
made by winter storms on the mountain 
sides, and knows by sight every unmarked 
grave in the little churchyard. The fra- 
ternal affection sanctifies the scenery, and 
the sight of the scenery brings back the 
affection with overpowering force upon 
his return, This is everywhere the senti- 
ment inspired in Wordsworth by his be- 
loved hills. It is not so much the love of 
nature pure and simple, as of nature seen 
through the deepest human feelings. The 
light glimmering ina lonely cottage, the 
one rude house in the deep valley, with its 
“small lot of life-supporting fields and 
guardian rocks,” are necessary to point 
the moral and to draw to a detinite focus 
the various forces of sentiment. The two 
veins of feeling are inseparably blended. 
The peasant-noble, in the “Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” learns equally 
from men and nature : — 


Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and 
rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Without the love, the silence and the 
sleep would have had no spiritual meaning. 
They are valuable as giving intensity and 
solemnity to the positive emotion. 
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The same remark is to be made upon 
Wordsworth’s favorite teaching of the 
advantages of the contemplative life. He 
is fond of enforcing the doctrine of the 
familiar lines, that we can feed our minds 
“in a wise passiveness,” and that 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
Can teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


And, according to some commentators, 
this would seem to express the doctrine 
that the ultimate end of life is the cultiva- 
tion of tender emotions without reference 
to action. The doctrine, thus absolutely 
stated, would be immoral and illogical. 
To recommend contemplation in prefer- 
ence to action is like preferring sleeping 
to waking; or saying, as a full expression 
of the truth, that silence is golden and 
speech siivern. Like that familiar phrase, 
Wordsworth’s teaching is not to be inter- 
preted literally. The essence of such 
maxims is to be one-sided. They are par- 
adoxical in order to be emphatic. To 
have seasons of contemplation, of with- 
drawal from the world and from books, of 
calm surrendering of ourselves to the in- 
fluences of nature, is a practice commend- 
ed in one form or other by all moral 
teachers. It is a sanitary rule, resting 
upon obvious principles. The mind which 
is always occupied in a multiplicity of 
small observations, or the regulation of 
practical details, loses the power of seeing 
general principles and of associating all 
objects with the central emotions of “ ad- 
miration, hope, and love.” The _philo- 
sophic mind is that which habitually sees 
the general in the particular, and finds 
food for the deepest thought in the sim- 
plest objects. It requires, therefore, 
periods of repose, in which the fragmen- 
tary and complex atoms of distracted feel- 
ing which make up the incessant whirl of 
daily life may have time to crystallize 
round the central thoughts. But it must 
feed in order to assimilate; and each 
process implies the other as its correlative. 
A constant interest, therefore, in the joys 
and sorrows of our neighbors is as essen- 
tial as quict, self-centred rumination. It 
is when the eye “has kept watch o’er 
man’s mortality,” and by virtue of the 
tender sympathies of “the human heart 
by which we live,” that to us 

The meanest flower which blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The solitude which implies severance from 
natural sympathies and affections is poi- 
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sonous. The happiness of the heart which 
lives alone,— 


Housed in a dream, an outcast from the kind. 


Is to be pitied, for ’tis surely blind, 


Wordsworth’s meditations upon flowers or 
animal life are impressive because they 
have been touched by this constant sym- 
pathy. The sermon is always inhis mind, 
and therefore every stone may serve fora 
text. His contemplation enables him to 
see the pathetic side of the small pains 
and pleasures which we are generally in 
too great a hurry to notice. There are 
times, of course, when this moralizing ten- 
dency leads him to the regions of the 
namby-pamby or stern prosaic platitude. 
On the other hand, no one approaches him 
in the power of touching some rich chord 
of feeling by help of the pettiest incident. 
The old man going to the fox-hunt with a 
tear on his cheek, and saying to himself,— 


The key I must take, for my Helen is dead ; 


or the mother carrying home her dead 
sailor’s bird; the village schoolmaster, in 
whom a rift in the clouds revives the 
memory of his little daughter; the old 
huntsman unable to cut through the stump 
of rotten wood — touch our hearts at once 
and forever. The secret is given in the 
rather prosaic apology for not relating a 
tale about poor Simon Lee: — 


O reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 


The value of silent thought is so to cul- 
tivate the primitive emotions that they may 
flow spontaneously upon every common 
incident, and that every familiar object 
becomes symbolic of them. It is a famil- 
iar remark that a philosopher or man of 
science who has devoted himself to medi- 
tation upon some principle or law of na- 
ture, is always finding new illustrations in 
the most unexpected . quarters. He can- 
not take up a novel or walk across the 
street without hitting upon appropriate 
instances. Wordsworth would apply the 
principle to the building up of our * moral 
being.”? Admiration, hope, and _ love 
should be so constantly in our thoughts, 
that innumerable sights and sounds which 
are meaningless to the world, should be- 
come to us a language incessantly sugges- 
tive of the deepest topics of thought. 

This explains his dislike to science, as 
he understood the word, and his denuncia- 
tions of the “ world.” The man of science 
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is one who cuts up nature into fragments, 
and not only neglects their possible signifi- 
cance for our higher feelings, but refrains 
on principle from taking it into account. 
The primrose suggests to him some new 
device in classification, and he would be 
worried by the suggestion of any spiritual 
significance as an annoying distraction. 
Viewing all objects “in disconnection, 
dead and spiritless,” we are thus really 
waging 


An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls, 


We are putting the letter in place of the 
spirit, and dealing with nature as a mere 
grammarian deals with a poem. When 
we have learnt to associate every object 
with some lesson 


Of human suffering or of human joy ; 


when we have thus attained the “ glorious 
habit,” 


By which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine, 


the “dull eye” of science will light up; 
for, in observing natural processes, it will 
carry with it an incessant reference to the 
spiritual processes to which they are allied. 
Science, in short, requires to be brought 
into intimate connection with morality and 
religion. If we are forced for our imme- 
diate purpose to pursue truth for itself, 
regardless of consequences, we must re- 
member all the more carefully that truth 
is a whole; and that fragmentary bits of 
knowledge become valuable as they are 
incorporated into a general system. The 
tendency of modern times to specialism 
brings with it a characteristic danger. It 
requires to be supplemented by a correla- 
tive process of integration. We must 
study details to increase our knowledge ; 
we must accustom ourselves to look at the 
detail in the light of the general prin- 
ciples in order to make it fruitful. 

The influence of that world which “ is 
too much with us late and soon” is of the 
same kind. The man of science loves 
barren facts for their own sake. The 
man of the world becomes devoted to 
some petty pursuit without reference to 
ultimate ends. He becomes a slave to 
money, or power, or praise, without caring 
for their effect upon his moral character. 
As social organization becomes more com- 
plete, the social unit becomes a mere frag- 
ment instead of being a complete whole in 
himself. Man becomes 
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The senseless member of a vast machine, 
Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel. 


The division of labor, celebrated with such 
enthusiasm by Adam Smith,* tends to 
crush all real life out of its victims. The 
soul of the political economist may rejoice 
when he sees a human being devoting his 
whole faculties to the performance of one 
subsidiary operation in the mafufacture 
ofapin. The poet and the moralist must 
notice with anxiety the contrast between 
the old-fashioned peasant who, if he dis- 
charged each particular function clumsily, 
discharged at least many functions, and 
found exercise for all the intellectual and 
moral faculties of his nature, and the mod- 
ern artisan doomed to the incessant repe- 
tition of one petty set of muscular expan- 
sions and contractions, and whose soul, if 
he has one, is therefore rather an encum- 
brance than otherwise. This is the evil 
which is constantly before Wordsworth’s 
eyes, as it has certainly not become less 
prominent since his time. The danger of 
crushing the individual is a serious one 
according to his view; not because it im- 
plies the neglect of some abstract political 
rights, but from the impoverishment of 
character which is implied in the process. 
Give every man a vote, and abolish all 
interference with each man’s private 
tastes, and the danger may still be as great 
as ever. The tendency to “ differentia- 
tion ” — as we callit in modern phraseology 
—the social pulverization, the lowering 
and narrowing of the individual’s sphere of 
action and feeling to the pettiest details, 
depends upon processes underlying all po- 
litical changes. It cannot, therefore, be 
cured by any nostrum of constitution- 
mongers, or by the negative remedy of 
removing old barriers. It requires to be 
met by profounder moral and religious 
teaching. Men must be taught what is 
the really valuable part of their natures 
and what is the purest happiness to be ex- 
tracted from life, as well as allowed to 
gratify fully their own tastes ; for who can 
say that men encouraged by all their sur- 
roundings and appeals to the most obvi- 
ous motives to turn themselves into ma- 
chines, will not deliberately choose to be 
machines? Many powerful thinkers have 
illustrated Wordsworth’s doctrine more 
elaborately ; but nobody has gone more 
decisively to the root of the matter. 

One other side of Wordsworth’s teach- 
ing is still more significant and original. 
Our vague instincts are consolidated into 


* See Wordsworth’s reference to the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” in ** The Preiude,’’ book xiii. 
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reason by meditation, sympathy with our 
fellows, communion with nature, and a 
constant devotion to “high endeavors.” 
If life runs smoothly, the transformation 
may be easy, and our primitive optimism 
turn imperceptibly into general complacen- 
cy. The trial comes when we make per- 
‘sonal acquaintance with sorrow, and our 
early buoyancy begins to fail. We are 
tempted to become querulous or to lap our- 
selves in indifference. Most poets are con- 
tent to bewail our lot melodiously, and ad- 
mit that there is no remedy unless a remedy 
be found in “the luxury of grief.” Pro- 
saic people become selfish, though not sen- 
timental. They laugh at their old illu- 
sions, and turn to the solid consolations 
of comfort. Nothing is more melancholy 
than to study many biographies and note 
—not the failure of early promise which 
may mean merely an aiming above the 
mark — but the progressive deterioration 
of character which so often follows grief 
and disappointment. If it be not true that 
most men grow worse as they grow old, it 
is surely true that few men pass through 
the world without being corrupted as much 
as purified. 

Now Wordsworth’s favorite lesson is 
the possibility of turning grief and disap- 
pointment into account. He teaches in 
many forms the necessity of “ transmut- 
ing” sorrow into strength. One of the 
great evils is a a lack of power 


An agonising sorrow to transmute. 


The “happy warrior” is, above all, the man 
who in the face of all human miseries can 


Exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them, and subdues, transmutes, be- 
reaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 


who is made more compassionate by 
familiarity with sorrow, more placable by 
contest, purer by temptation, and more 
enduring by distress.* It is owing to the 
constant presence of this thought, to his 
sensibility to the refining influence of 
sorrow, that Wordsworth is the only poet 
who will bear reading in times of distress. 
Other poets mock us by an impossible 
optimism, or merely reflect the feelings 
which, however we may play with them in 


* So, too, in “‘ The Prelude: ”’ — 


Then was the truth received into my heart 
That, under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 
If from the affliction somewhere do not grow 
Honor which could not else have been, a faith, 
An elevation, and a sanctity ; 

If new strength be not given, nor old restored, 
The fault is ours, not Nature’s. 
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times of cheerfulness, have now become 
an intolerable burden. Wordsworth sug- 
gests the single topic which, so far at least 
as this world is concerned, can really be 
called consolatory. None of the ordinary 
commonplaces will serve, or serve at 
most as indications of human sympathy. 
But there is some consolation in the 
thought that even death may bind the sur- 
vivors closer, and leave as a legacy endur- 
ing motives to noble action. It is easy to 
say this; but Wordsworth has the merit 
of feeling the truth in all its force, and ex- 
pressing it by the most forcible images. 
In one shape or another the sentiment is 
embodied in most of his really powerful 
poetry. It is intended, for example, to be 
the moral of “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone.” There, as Wordsworth says, 
everything fails so far as its object is ex- 
ternal and substantial; everything suc- 
ceeds so far as it is moral and spiritual. 
Success grows out of failure; and the 
mode in which it grows is indicated by the 
lines which give the key-note of the poem. 
Emily, the heroine, is to become a soul 


By force of sorrows high 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed serenity. 


“The White Doe” is one of those poems 
which make many readers inclined to sym- 
pathize with Jeffrey’s celebrated dictum, 
“This will never do;” and I confess 
that I am not one of its warm admirers. 
The sentiment seems to be unduly relaxed 
throughout; there is a want of sympathy 
with heroism of the rough and active type, 
which is, after all, at least as worthy of 
admiration as the more passive variety of 
the virtue; and the defect is made more 
palpable by-the position of the chief actors. 
These rough borderers, who recall William 
of Deloraine and Dandie Dinmont, are 
somehow out of their element when preach- 
ing the doctrines of quietism and submis- 
sion to circumstances. But, whatever our 
judgment of this particular embodiment of 
Wordsworth’s moral philosophy, the incul- 
cation of the same lesson gives force to 
many of his finest poems. It is enough to 
mention “ The Leech-gatherer,” the “ Stan- 
zas on Peele Castle, “ Michael,” and, as ex- 
pressing the inverse view of the futility of 
idle grief, “ Laodamia,” where he has suc- 
ceeded in combining his morality with 
more than his ordinary beauty of poetical 
form. The teaching of all these poems 
falls in with the doctrine already set forth. 
All moral teaching, I have sometimes fan- 
cied, might be summed up in the one for- 





mula, “ Waste not.” Every clement of 
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which our nature is composed may be said 
to be good in its proper place; and there- 
fore every vicious habit springs out of the 
misapplication of forces which might be 
turned to account by judicious training. 
The waste of sorrow is one of the most 
lamentable forms of waste. Sorrow too 
often tends to produce bitterness or 
effeminacy of character. But it may, if 
rightly used, serve only to detach us from 
the lower motives, and give sanctity to the 
higher. That is what Wordsworth sees 
with unequalled clearness, and he there- 
fore sees also the condition of profiting. 
The mind in which the most valuable ele- 
ments have been systematically strength- 
ened by meditation, by association of deep 
thought with the most universal presences, 
by constant sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows Of its fellows, will be prepared to 
convert sorrow into a medicine instead of 
a poison. Sorrow is deteriorating so far 
as it is selfish. The man who is occupied 
with his own interests makes grief an ex- 
cuse for effeminate indulgence in self-pity. 
He becomes weaker and more fretful. 
The man who has learnt habitually to 
think of himself as part of a greater whole, 
whose conduct has been habitually di- 
rected to noble ends, is purified and 
strengthened by the spiritual convulsion. 
His disappointment, or his loss of some 
beloved object, makes him more anxious 
to fix the bases of his happiness widely 
and deeply, and to be content with the 
consciousness of honest work, instead of 
looking for what is called success. 

But I must not take to preaching in the 
place of Wordsworth. The whole theory 
is most nobly summed up in the grand 
lines already noticed on the character of 
the “happy warrior.” There Wordsworth 
has explained in the most forcible and di- 
rect language the mode in which a grand 
character can be formed; how youthful 
impulses may change into manly purpose ; 
how pain and sorrow may be transmuted 
into new forces; how the mind may be 
fixed upon lofty purposes ; how the domes- 
tic affections — which give the truest hap- 
piness — may also be the greatest source 
of strength to the man who is 


More brave for this, that he has much to lose ; 


and how, finally, he becomes indifferent to 
all petty ambition, — 


Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the happy warrior, this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 
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We may now see what ethical theory 
underlies Wordsworth’s teaching of the 
transformation of instinct into reason. We 
must start from the postulate that there is 
in fact a divine order in the universe ; and 
that conformity to this order produces 
beauty as embodied in the external world, 
and is the condition of virtue as regulat- 
ing our character, It is is by obedience 
to the “stern law-giver,” Duty, that flowers 
gain their fragrance, and that “the most 
ancient heavens” preserve their freshness 
and strength. But this postulate does not 
seek for justification in abstract metaphys- 
ical reasoning. The “intimations of 
immortality ” are precisely intimations, not 
intellectual intuitions. They are vague 
and emotional, not distinct and logical. 
They are a feeling of harmony, not a per- 
ception of innate ideas. And, on the 
other hand, our instincts are not a mere 
chaotic mass of passions, to be gratified 
without considering their place and func- 
tion in a certain definite scheme. The 
have been implanted by the divine hand, 
and the harmony which we feel corre- 
sponds‘to a real order. To justify them 
we must appeal to experience, but to ex- 
perience interrogated by a certain definite 
procedure. Acting upon the assumption 
that the divine order exists, we shall 
come to recognize it, though we could not 
deduce it by an a priori method. 

The instrument, in fact, finds itself 
originally tuned by its Maker, and may 
preserve its original condition by careful 
obedience to the stern teaching of life. 
The buoyancy common to all youthful and 
healthy natures then changes into a deeper 
and more solemn mood. The great pri- 
mary emotions retain the original impulse, 
but increase their volume. Grief and dis- 
appointment are transmuted into tender- 
ness, sympathy, and endurance. The rea- 
son, as it develops, regulates, without 
weakening, the primitive instincts. All 
the greatest, and therefore most common, 
sights of nature are indelibly associated 
with “admiration, hope, and love;” and 
all increase of knowledge and power is 
regarded as a means for furthering the 
gratification of our nobler emotions. Un- 
der the opposite treatment, the character 
loses its freshness, and we regard the 
early happiness as an illusion. The old 
emotions dry up at their source. Grief pro- 
duces fretfulness, misanthropy, or effem- 
inacy. Power is wasted on petty ends 
and frivolous excitement, and knowledge 
becomes barren and pedantic. In this 
way the postulate justifies itself by pro- 
ducing the noblest type of character. 
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When the “ moral being” is thus built up, 
its instincts becomes its convictions, we 
recognize the true voice of nature, and 
distinguish it from the echo of our own 
passions. Thus we come to know how 
the divine order and the laws by which 
the character is harmonized are the laws 
of morality. 

To possible objections it might be an- 
swered by Wordsworth that this mode of 
assuming in order to prove is the normal 
method of philosophy. ‘You must love 
him,” as he says of the poet, 


Ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The doctrine corresponds to the crede ut 
intelligas of the divine; or to the philo- 
sophic theory that we must start from the 
knowledge already constructed within us 
by instincts which have not yet learned to 
reason. And, finally, if a persistent rea- 
soner should ask why—even admitting 
the facts — the higher type should be pre- 
ferred to the lower, Wordsworth may ask, 
why is bodily health preferable to disease ? 
If a man likes weak lungs and a bad di- 
gestion, reason cannot convince him of his 
error. The physician has done enough 
when he has pointed out the sanitary laws 
obedience to which generates strength, 
long life, and power of enjoyment. The 
moralist is in the same position when he 
has shown how certain habits conduce to 
the development of a type superior to its 
rivals in all the faculties which imply per- 
manent peace of mind and power of re- 
sisting the shocks of the world without 
disintegration. Much doubtless remains 
to be said as to the soundness of the doc- 
trine thus expounded; but at least it cor- 
responds to deep philosophical principle. 
It only remains to be added once more 
that Wordsworth’s poetry derives its power 
from the same source as his philosophy. 
It speaks to our strongest feelings because 
his speculation rests upon our deepest 
thoughts. His singular capacity for in- 
vesting all objects with a gloss derived 
from early associations ; his keen sympa- 
thy with natural and simple emotions ; his 
sense of the sanctifying influences which 
can be extracted from sorrow, are of equal 
value to his power over our intellects and 
our imaginations. _ His psychology, stated 
systematically, is rational; and, when ex- 
pressed passionately, turns into poetry. 
To be sensitive to the most important 
phenomena is the first step equally towards 
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a poetical or a scientific exposition. To 
see these truly is the condition of making 
the poetry harmonious and the philosophy 
logical. And it is often difficult to say 
which power is most remarkable in Words- 
worth. It would be easy to illustrate the 
truth by other than moral topics. His son- 
net, noticed by De Quincey, in which he 
speaks of the abstracting power of dark- 
ness, and observes that as the hills pass 
into twilight we see the same sight as the 
ancient Britons, is impressive as it stands, 
but would be equally good as an illustra- 
tion in a metaphysical treatise. Again, 
the sonnet beginning, — 


With ships the sea was sprinkled far and wide, 


is at once, as he has shown in a commen- 
tary of his own, an illustration of a curious 
psychological law — of our tendency, that 
is, to introduce an arbitrary principle of 
order intoa random collection of objects — 
and, for the same reason, a striking em- 
bodiment of the corresponding mood of 
feeling. The little poem called “ Step- 
ping Westward” is in the same way at 
once a delicate expression of a specific 
sentiment and an acute critical analysis of 
the subtle associations suggested by a sin- 
gle phrase. But such illustrations might 
be multiplied indefinitely. As he has 
himself said, there is scarcely one of his 
poems which does not call attention to 
some moral sentiment, or to a general 
principle or law of thought, of our intel- 
lectual constitution. 

Finally, we might look at the reverse 
side of the picture, and endeavor to show 
how the narrow limits of Wordsworth’s 
power are connected with certain moral 
aspects; with the want of quick sympathy 
which shows itself in his dramatic feeble- 
ness, and the austerity of character which 
caused him to lose his special gifts too 
early and become a rather commonplace 
defender of conservatism; and that curi- 
ous diffidence (he assures us that it was 
“ diffidence”’) which induced him to write 
many thousand lines of blank verse en- 
tirely about himself. But the task would 
be superfluous as well as ungrateful. It 
was his aim, he tells us, “to console 
the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight 
by making the happy happier; to teach 
the young and the gracious of every age to 
see, to think, and therefore to become 
more actively and securely virtuous ;” and, 
high as was the aim, he did much towards 
its accomplishment. 
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PART III. 


HABIB IBN SALIM, the old trader, who 
housed Dr. Livingstone at Nyangwé, 
showed me great kindness during my stay 
there, but most of the other traders were 
very half-hearted in their welcome. Muin- 
yi Dugumbi, who was supposed to be the 
head man amongst them, was full of prom- 
ises of assistance, but he was so absorbed 
in the delights of his harem of over three 
hundred female slaves, that he did nothing. 
Some of the other traders neither prom- 
ised nor did anything, and Syde Merzrui 
contented himself with begging for beads, 
instead of trying to procure canoes for me 
according to his agreement. My whole 
attention was now concentrated on the 
means of obtaining canoes to convey us 
down the Congo to the Falls of Yellala. 
I was at first told that I could get them at 
the markets, which are held every fourth 
day at Nyangwé, but soon found that the 
Wagenya (a tribe inhabiting a narrow strip 
on the left bank of the river, to whom all 
the canoes belonged) would not sell any 
for such stores as £ had to offer, although 
their repugnance might have been over- 
come if I had consented to buy slaves 
from the Arabs and to purchase the canoes 
with them. This, of course, I was unable 
to do. . 

All my efforts, however, were ineffect- 
ual; and I was next advised to send men 
through the strip of country belonging to 
the Wagenya, to get boats from the peo- 
ple who built them (or rather hacked them 
out of logs), and who lived in the jungle, 
about ten miles from the river. I was un- 
able to go myself, and therefore the oppor- 
tunities which arose of buying shipping 
were not taken full advantage of, and at 
the end of three weeks I found myself 
with only one canoe (which was given to 
me by Habib ibn Salim), which might have 
held four or five men and their loads, and 
apparently with little or no chance of ob- 
taining another. 

A party of Arabs, etc., who had been 
away to the south of the river for some 
time, making war and fomenting disturb- 
ances amongst the natives, principally 
with the view of obtaining slaves, now re- 
turned and brought news that Tipo-tipo 
(alias Haméd ibn Haméd) was coming to 
Nyangwé to arrange peace between Rus- 
suna, chief of Maréra (a friend of his), 
and the traders settled at Nyangwé; who 
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would have attacked him (Russuna) had it 
not been for the intervention of Tipo-tipo. 

When Tipo-tipo arrived, he advised me 
to give up the idea of going down the 
river in canoes, or of attempting to march 
along its bank direct from Nyangwé. He 
told me that if I would go with him to his 
camp, about ten days’ march south by 
west of Nyangwé, I should then be able 
to get guides to show me the way to a 
great lake about fifteen marches west of 
it, where men came in large canoes hold- 
ing from eighty to one hundred people, 
and the crews of which wore hats and 
trousers. I had already heard many re- 
ports of this lake at Nyangwé, and that 
the Lualaba fell into it; but now, in addi- 
tion, two men, belonging to the district in 
which Tipo-tipo’s camp was situated, as- 
sured me that they had been there, and 
gave the name, Sankorra; and also men- 
tioned a small lake called Iki, situated on 
a river Luwembi, just to the west of the 
Lomami. 

After a little consideration, I determined 
to go with Tipo-tipo to his camp, and 
thence march to Sankorra, and trust to 
getting boats from the trousers-wearing 
traders who, I hoped, would prove to be 
half-caste Portuguese from Cassanci or 
thereabouts. 

I therefore cleared out of Nyangwé, 
the night before Tipo-tipo left there, and 
camped ina village of Wagenya, on the 
left bank of the Lualaba. I saw most of 
the men off myself, and as the day was’ 
very hot, left Bombay to bring the rest of 
the caravan and my boxes over after me; 
but, as usual, trusting to Bombay was like 
trusting to a broken reed, and he and the 
other men did not make their appearance 
till noon on the following day. In addi- 
tion, several of the men, whom I had seen 
across myself, managed to slip back, and 
three deserted altogether, taking with them 
their guns and ammunition. 

The left bank of the Lualaba is low and 
swampy, with many semi-stagnant back- 
waters, which render it a very hotbed of 
fever, whilst the right bank is raised and 
healthy. When I had got my men and 
stores together, and ready for the road, I 
was suffering from a heavy attack of fever, 
the effect a one night’s exposure to the 
malaria. I managed, however, te struggle 
on for a long march, which, including an 
hour’s halt, lasted from half past twelve to 
between seven and eight P.M., although 
for the greater part of the time I was reel- 
ing about like a drunken man from fever 
and weakness. For the last hour or so, 
our path led us through tracts covered 
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with gigantic pyramidal ant-hills, which I, 
in the partial delirium of fever, kept on 
mistaking for my tent; when at last I did 
arrive in camp, I was so done, that I was 
obliged to turn in at once, without being 
able to eat anything. 

The next morning I was able to go on 
again, and each day saw me getting bet- 
ter. Half-way to Tipo-tipo’s camp, we 
halted for a couple of days at Russuna’s; 
but just before reaching his village a row 
took place, between some of the Wame- 
rima from Nyangwé who accompanied us, 
and the natives, who, thinking that these 
had come to plunder them again, began a 
fight, which resulted in the death of two na- 
tives; but Tipo-tipo had imfluence enough 
to restore peace as soon as he heard of 
the affair, and made the Nyangwé people 
pay something to the chief. 

During the two days I was at Russuna’s 
I was an object of intense interest to his 
wives, who would scarcely let me have one 
moment to myself, and kept on turning up 
the legs of my Pyjamas, to see if I were 
really white all over: indeed, I had to use 
a certain amount of restraint, or I believe 
their curiosity would have led to their un- 
dressing me altogether. All these wives 
of Russuna, about forty or fifty in number, 
live together in a small village formed of 
two rows of huts, with one hut in the mid- 
dle for himself and his mother, on whom 
devolves the task of keeping the harem. 
Many of the wives were really very 
good-looking, and, like many other ladies, 
seemed quite sensible of their charms. 

Between Russuna’s and Tipo-tipo’s 
camp, nothing of importance occurred. 
The country was very pretty and fertile 
with groves of nutmeg-trees, and enor- 
mous quantities of oil-palms. Tracks of 
elephants were very numerous, and we 
sometimes heard them trumpeting in the 
jungles. ; 

When I arrived at Tipo-tipo’s, though 
he had always told me only to expect a 
camp, I found a neatly-built and well-ar- 
ranged town. There were four or five 
smaller traders besides. Tipo-tipo and 
the armed followers from Zanzibar and 
Unyanyembe amounted to nearly a thou- 
sand; in addition to these, slaves and na- 
tive hangers-on may have raised the sum 
total to upwards of two thousand five hun- 
dred. Directly 1 got to this place I sent 
some of my men with guides, supplied by 
Tipo-tipo, to ask permission from the chief 
of the country to the west of the Lomami 
to pass through his territory, as none of 
the Arabs had been allowed to pass that 
way, though native traders were constantly 
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going to and returning from Lake San- 
korra, which they reported as being fifteen 
marches distant. In support of this story, 
I was shown cloths and beads obtained 
from traders who came there from the 
west, and who were the trousers-wearing 
people I had heard of. The cloth and 
beads were quite of a different sort from 
any brought from Zanzibar. Cowries, too, 
which at Nyangwé were greatly in de- 
mand, were here a perfect drug in the 
market, owing tothe large quantities that 
came from the West Coast. 

A couple of days after my arrival I 
received a state visit from Kasongo, the 
chief of the district. The first to arrive 
were drummers and marimba players be- 
longing to several petty chiefs, then a sort 
of master of the ceremonies with a huge 
carved stick, followed by the small chiefs, 
each of whom he announced in due form, 
and at last Kasongo himself and two 
of his daughters, with a retinue of men 
armed with spears, and bows and arrows. 

A clear space was formed, in which 
Kasongo and his daughters went through 
a sort of dance, accompanied by the mu- 
sicians, and some singers who chanted a 
monotonous recitative. When the dance 
was finished Kasongo came into an open 
hut, which was the general rendezvous of 
the traders, and where they usually passed 
the day. It was now spread with carpets 
and mats in honor of his arrival. 

We had a longish palaver, and Kasongo 
at first said he would go himself to the 
chief on the opposite side of the LomAmi, 
and try to make terms with him about my 
passing through to the westward; but 
afterwards he hauled off, saying that he 
was too old to travel, and that he would 
send some of his head men instead, to carry 
on the negotiations. I waited fora day or 
two, and then returned Kasongo’s visit, 
accompanied by Tipo-tipo, and most of the 
principal people amongst the Arabs. I 
found Kasongo seated in a clear, open 
grassy plot in the middle of his village, 
looking clean and tidy, in a dress of grass 
cloth, and a great contrast in appearance 
to what he was the day he called on me, 
when he was tricked out in tawdry, dirty 
clothes made up for him by the Arabs, and 
certainly had not then left a very favorable 
impression on my mind. 

Whilst I was at his village both his men 
and mine who had been to the west of the 
Lom4mi, returned the answer of the chief, 
that no people armed with guns had ever 
passed through his territory, and that if 
any came he would resist them, and if pos- 
sible destroy them. I, however, at the 
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same time saw many men who declared 
they had been both to Lake Sankorra and 
also to Lake Iki, and I had every reason 
to believe what they said. 

On my return to the Arab settlement, I 
racked my brains to find what was best 
to be done, and when Tipo-tipo told me 
that he had heard of Portuguese traders, 
whom, from his description, I judged to 
be about two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty miles south-south-west from us, I 
made up my mind to go there and then to 
try to work back to Sankorra, thus avoid- 
ing the chief who had refused us permis- 
sion to pass. 

As soon as Tipo-tipo heard of my deter- 
mination he gave me three guides, natives 
of Urua, under charge of Mona Kasanga, 
son of the chief of Kowamba (a lake on 
the Lualaba), to show me the road. 

My men threw every sort of obstacle in 
my way, as they were thoroughly afraid of 
going on through a country where no car- 
avans had passed; some half-dozen de- 
serted the day I started, and although I 
sent back from the place I halted at, I 
could get no news about them. They no 
doubt hid somewhere near Tipo-tipo-ville, 
and were supported by chums amongst the 
_ Zanzibar slaves until I was well away. 

Besides giving me the native guides, 
Tipo-tipo also sent a free man of Zanzibar 
to accompany me for ten days on my road, 
but this, although intended as a great help, 
was rather a hindrance, as he every day 
said, after about two hours’ marching, that 
the next place at which we could possibly 
halt was about six or seven hours further 
on, and therefore we had better camp 
where we were. In other matters he was 
very useful, and perhaps his always desir- 
ing to halt early arc > frum an idea which, 
until I had practic * ‘ disproved it, seemed 
very common amo. zst the Arabs, viz., that 
a European was unable to march far or 
fast in Africa. 

Our road led us close along the right 
bank of the Lom4mi, of which we caught 
glimpses from time to time. We crossed 
numerous affluents, all of which we had to 
ford. The country was still fairly level, 
with hollows grooved out through the 
sand and pebbles, which formed the upper 
Strata. In these miniature valleys there 
were always trees, and many very beauti- 
ful ferns and mosses; some of these were 
club mosses over a foot in height. My 
guides were now getting very doubtful 
about the road, and as most of the villages 
through which we passed had been de- 
serted by the inhabitants from an absurd 
rumor that we were in search of slaves, 
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we were unable to get any directions from 
them. My guides themselves were all 
afraid, and kept on trying to work away to 
the eastward, towards the village of Mona 
Kasanga’s father. At length one day, 
after having lost the track three times, I 
took the bull by the horns, and walked on 
by myself, leaving the guides and caravan 
to follow me or not as they liked ; of course 
I was pretty sure that they would be much 
too cowardly to leave me altogether, but 
they straggled and wandered all over the 
country. We camped that night in a vil- 
lage near a large branch of the Lomami, 
called the Lukanzi; the guides persisted 
that there were no means of crossing it. 
I asked where the natives of the village 
were gone to, and was told that they had 
crossed the river,so I knew that there 
must be some way to get over to the other 
side, and sent the guides along a path to 
find if it led to a bridge. After having 
been absent some time they returned, and 
reported that the path came toan end near 
the river, as it only led to a watering-place. 
I did not believe this, so I went down the 
path myself, and four or five hundred 
yards from the camp, found a large fishing- 
weir bridge. 

Next morning I got the men across, 
after a very great deal of trouble; they 
were all in a great fright, as the guides 
had been cramming them with hobgoblin 
stories all the night about the natives be- 
yond the river. As soon as we were across 
1 look the lead again, and about a mile from 
the river, whilst I was passing through a 
strip of jungle, a native lurking near shot 
at me, and the arrow glanced off a leathern 
coat I wore without penetrating. I saw 
the fellow bolting, and as he was between 
me and the open, I was able to make him 
break cover, and, dropping my rifle, I ran 
him down, and gave him a regular good 
thrashing. 

Soon after this a lot of natives appeared 
on the path in front of us and wanted to 
prevent our proceeding any farther, but 
after half-an-hour’s palaver, which ended 
in my giving them a few beads, we be- 
came very good friends, and went on to 
the village of a chief four miles off, escort- 
ed by a mob of black fellows shouting, 
yelling, and playing on large wooden 
horns. Here I was told that Kwarumba, 
a chief whose village had been described 
to me as lying directly on our road, was 
only one march distant. I expected to 
get information from him about the Portu- 
guese, and therefore I was anxious to goon 
at once, but Mona Kasanga began to give 
himself airs, saying he was a chief’s son, 
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and sorely against my will detained me 
for a day. 

Next morning we went on our road, and 
after again crossing the Lukanzi by an- 
other fishing-weir bridge, arrived in the 
afternoon at Kwarumba’s first village, 
which was very large and well populated. 
Here we halted, and I was regularly sur- 
rounded by crowds who came to look at 
me, and to whom the sight of a white man 
was perfectly novel. I believe many of 
the people had never even heard of one. 

On the following day we marched a 
short distance, and camped close to the 
village in which Kwarumba lived. In the 
afternoon he came to see me, and told me 
that a short time before, strangers, who 
were not Arabs, and who wore hats and 
carried umbrellas, had been close by. 
This was good news for me, and I conclud- 
ed that they were the Portuguese of whom 
I was in search. 

After leaving Kwarumba’s, the guides 
again began to give trouble, but I held on 
to my own course as well as I could until 
we arrived at Kamwawi, where at first we 
we were well received. I engaged guides 
to take me down to the chief with whom 
the strange caravan was stopping, and 
paid them in advance, and during the 
whole afternoon women were in our camp 
selling flour, beans, etc. Next morning, 
however, I found that my pet goat “ Di- 
nah” was missing, and therefore went up 
to the village to inquire about her; so lit- 
tle did I suspect that anything was wrong, 
that I did not even take my pistol or gun 
with me. 

I could get no answer about the goat, 
and the people began throwing spears and 
shooting arrows at us, so I had to send 
and get all my party together in the vil- 
lage, and show a bold front. For some 
time I would not allow my men to fire in 
return, as I did not know what the shinidy 
was about, and I wanted to try every 
means to make all straight before I re- 
sorted to force. However, as I found the 
natives getting cheekier and cheeckier 
every minute, I at last allowed some three 
or four of my men to return their fire, and 
a native was shot through the leg. Al- 
most directly the row commenced a party 
of five hundred men or so came up from 
the road by which we had intended to go, 
where I believe they had been posted in 
ambush. When we began to defend our- 
selves they consented to a parley, notwith- 
standing their being at least ten to one. 

After afew preliminaries, it was decided 
that the chief of the village and myself 
should exchange presents, and that one of 
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my men should make brothers with him, 
after which we should go on our way in 
peace; but before this could be carried 
out, another chief with a large body of 
men came up, and said to the chief of 
Kamwawi, “ Don’t be such a fool, they are 
a small party, and we shall be able to kill 
or make slaves of them all, and divide 
their beads and cloth amongst us.” 

In consequence of his advice the nego- 
tiations were broken off; so I, remember- 
ing Troubridge at Teneriffe, set fire toa 
hut and said that unless I was allowed to 
go in peace I would burn the whole vil- 
lage. On this we were told that we could 
go unmolested to a village where our 
guides said we shoul! be received as 
friends, and I therefore gave orders to 
march for it. Notwithstanding their prom- 
ise the natives hung about us, all the 
march, which lasted from ten A.M. till 
nearly six P.M., and whenever we passed 
through a strip of jungle they closed in 
and began shooting at us, and the “ whit, 
whit” of the long arrows sounded any- 
thing but pleasant. 

Just before sunset we arrived close to 
the village (Mkatété), which we had been 
led to expect would prove a haven of rest, 
but we were destined to be disappointed. 
The only answer vouchsafed to the hails 
of my guides, as to whether we should be 
received as friends or not, was a volley of 
arrows. 

I sung out for my men to follow me, a 
call which was responded to by three or 
four, and made a dash through a strip of 
jungle, and across a stream into the vil- 
lage. The natives as soon as they saw us 
taking the offensive bolted, and the re- 
mainder of my men coming up, I burnt 
down all the village except four huts, 
which I utilized as the corners of a species 
of fortification. By dint of working all 
night, the morning saw us fairly protected. 
In this place, which I named “ Fort Di- 
nah,” in memory of the goat, we remained 
five days, when the natives finding that we 
were too hard a nut for them to crack, 
volunteered to make peace. 

On our leaving Fort Dinah we found 
the people apparently very friendly, all the 
little children running after us and salut- 
ing us, but at the same time a large num- 
ber of temporary huts in the villages 
through which we passed showed that 
men had come from far and wide to join 
in the attack on us. The chief of the dis- 
trict now offered to pay us an indemnity, 
but this I refused to receive, but exchanged 
presents with him to show that no ill-will 
was borne on either side. 
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We then pursued our way with varying 
fortunes, leaving the valley of the Lomami 
and crossing many streams flowing di- 
rectly into Lualaba itself. At a place 
called Mangwa Sanza I heard that the 
village of Kasongo (the head chief of Urua) 
was only two or three days distant, and 
that two caravans were settled there. I 
wanted to find a guide and go there direct, 
but Mona Kasanga said that the man 
pointed out the wrong direction, and that 
if we took that road we should get into 
trouble, and he persisted that our right 
course lay to the E.S.E. 

When we had followed this road for 
three days we came to a village called 
Mukalombo, and there we found out the 
reason why Mona Kasanga and the other 
guides had been deceiving us. Mona 
Kasanga had heard that having neglected 
to pay his tribute his father, together with 
some of his sons, had been killed, and his 
village destroyed by Kasongo. Mona 
Kasanga dreading the same fate, was 
therefore afraid to trust himself in the 
clutches of Kasongo. Mukalombo was 
also the home of the second guide, and on 
this account he had joined with Mona 
Kasanga in trying to lead me astray. 
Mona Kasanga now refused to go on any 
farther with me, and I had to wait till the 
second man, Kongwé, had done a big 
drink, and trust to him to show me the 
road. 

Four days’ marching west by south 
brought me to Munza, a large district, 
where a good deal of iron is worked, and 
where I found a party of men belonging to 
Jumah ibn Salim (commonly known as 
Jumah Merikani), and they promised to 
give me a man to show the way to Kason- 
go’s. They also told me that the second 
caravan, of which I had been told, was 
commanded by a Portuguese from the 
West Coast. The two remaining guides 
given me by Tipo-tipo now bolted; but 
for this I did not much care. 

After a day’s halt at Munza I went on 
with Ngéori, a man detailed by Kasongo 
to act as a sort of dragoman to Jumah 
Merikani, and after three days arrived at 
Kilemba, where I was most warmly and 
hospitably welcomed by Jumah Merikani. 
1 found that Kasongo was away on an ex- 
cursion to collect tribute and punish those 
who had neglected to pay it; in this he 
was assisted by many people, both from 
the Arab and Portuguese caravans, who 
were rewarded by being allowed to make 
slaves of all captives they could obtain. 

The day after my arrival, Kendélé, as 
the Portuguese trader was called by the 
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natives, came over from his camp about a 
mile distant to call on me. He said he 
was soon going west, but that he must 
first collect his various detached parties, 
which would occupy about a month, and 
that directly that was done he would make 
his adieus to Kasongo and start. I asked 
if he would require any payment, and he 
said that although he was black, he was 
all the same as a white man, and never 
told lies, and he would trust to my gene- 
rosity. His proper name turned out to be 
José Antonio Alviz, and he was a native 
of Dondo on the Kwanza. He eventually 
proved to be trading from Bihé, though at 
first he said that he came from Cassanci,* 
owing to his having heard that I wanted 
to go there. 

As Senhor Alviz said he was not going 
to start for a month, I determined to em- 
ploy the time in visiting Lake Mohrya, on 
which I heard there were regular lake 
dwellings. I found it difficult to make up 
my party, as in consequence of my want- 
ing to take only half-a-dozen men with me, 
all tried to shirk going. At last I made 
my start on the 30th of October, 1874, and, 
after marching through a pretty, though 
half-deserted country, arrived at the lake. 
This was a mere pond compared to the 
giant lakes of Africa, and its visible sur- 
face was much diminished by floating veg- 
etation; but in the clear waters were the 
regular lake dwellings. 

They were clustered together in vil- 
lages ; each house stood alone, though in 
many cases only separated a few yards 
from its neighbor; the intermediate space 
being filled up by ruined piles of former 
houses. 

In vain did I try to obtain canoes to 
visit these curious deutinen, analogous to 
those so vividly revived by Sir Arthur 
Helps in “Realmah,” a book which 
brought to the notice of modern civilized 
nations a fair idea of one of the phases 
through which their ancesters have passed. 
One of the chief causes of my failure was 
the presence of a guide furnished by Fumé 
a Kenna (the wife of Kasongo), who, exer- 
cising his prerogative as one of the royal 
household, used to rob all the country 
folks he came across. I often remonstrat- 
ed with him on this practice, and tried to 
bribe him to refrain, but he said it was his 
right granted him by his king, and that 
nothing should prevent his exercising it. 

The dwellers in the lake villages were 


* “ Cassanci’? and ‘ Cassangé”’ are the Portuguese 
ways of spelling the name; it would be more correct to 
spell it Kasanji, but to avoid confusion I will use in 
this paper ‘* Cassanci.’’ 
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afraid to let me approach them in his com- 
pany, for fear of similar outrage; but at 
the same time I should not have been 
able to have seen the lake at all unless I 
had been accompanied by a court guide. 
I contented myself reluctantly with getting 
as near as I could to one of the villages 
by walking on the floating vegetation, and 
taking a good look at it and its inhabitants, 
and their proceedings, through my opera- 
glasses. In addition to this I made a 
rough sketch of the lake, and one ona 
larger scale of a single hut. The reason 
of these lake-dwellers thus defying the 
power of their suzerain, was that in their 
insular habitations they considered them- 
selves perfectly free from the danger of 
the punishments inflicted by him on others 
of his recalcitrant subjects. 

I returned to Kilemba in two days, the 
second march being over five hours 
through drenching rain without a check or 
halt of any kind, and I much astonished 
my kind friend Jumah Merikani by having 
got over the distance in so short a time. 

Kasongo, I learned, was still absent, 
and his whereabouts, and time of return- 
ing, were very dubious. Kendélé still said 
he would remain a month, and I therefore 
endeavored to get guides from Fumé a 
Kenna to show me the way to Lake 
Kassali or Kikonja,* through which the 
Lualaba was said to flow. Fumé a Kenna 
kept on promising to give me men to take 
me to Kikonja, and two or three times 
sent one, only, however, to be recalled an 
hour or two after he had made his appear- 
ance. At last, being tired of dawdling, I 
set out for Kikonja with four or five of 
Jumah Merikani’s men, who had been 
there, to show the way. We arrived at 
Kowédi, a viliage about eight miles from 
the lake, but between us and it flowed the 
Lovoi, which the chief of Kowédi said he 
had orders from Kasongo to prevent my 
crossing. As I heard Kasongo was only 
two marches off, I sent men to find him 
and ask permission to cross the Lovoi. 
Unfortunately, before they could reach his 
camp, he had set off on one of his erratic 
cruises, and they returned without having 
seen him. The reason for the orders to 
prevent my crossing the Lovoi was that 


* In Livingstone’s last journals, p. 335, vol. i., he 
mentions Eyele ibn Habib, saying that Lufira and 
Lualaba fell into Lake Kinkonza evidently into my 
Kikonja, which I also heard received the Lufira). In 
one of his letters he also mentions the Lualaba flowing 
from a lake N.N.E. into Chowambe, which by many 
was supposed to be the Mwuta Nzigé (Albert Nyanza), 
but which, I think, may safely be identified with Kow- 
amba, a small lake lying N.N.E. from east end of 
Kikonja, and into which Lualaba falls. 
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Daiyi, a brother of Kasongo, who laid 
claim to the kingdom and had a considera- 
ble number of followers, was residing with 
the chief of the lake. I sent men back 
to Kilemba to ask Fumé a Kenna for 
guides, and also managed to send men 
across to Kikonja to try to get the chief 
there (whose name was also Kikonja) to 
use his influence with the chief of Kowé- 
di to allow me to cross the Lovoi. This 
latter brought me back reliable reports 
about the lake, and also the news that 
Kikonja wanted to see me, but that the 
chief of Kowédi refused to allow me to go 
on till he had orders from Kasongo to 
that effect. One day, notwithstanding all 
these obstacles, I managed to get a distant 
view of the lake. After waiting for over 
three weeks for the guides from Fumé a 
Kenna to come, I determined to return to 
Kilemba, more especially as I had been 
very ill with dysentery, and thought that 
milk, with which I used to be liberally sup- 
plied by Jumah Merikani, who kept a 
large flock of goats, would do me more 
good than any medicine. 

The same day that I arrived at Kilemba, 
I met guides coming from Fuméa Kenna, 
who evidently wished apparently to help 
“me, whilst in veadity she, in consequence 
of orders from Kasongo, was doing her 
best to thwart me. 

On my arrival I found that during my 
absence Kasongo had returned and again 
started off, Jeaving orders that I was on 
no account to be allowed to depart without 
seeing him, and also desiring that notice 
of my arrival should be sent to him at 
once. Kendélé had all- his ivory lashed 
and packed, and said that when Kasongo 
came back he would require a few days to 
say good-bye to him, and that after that 
there was nothing more to detain us, and 
that we should get to Benguella, which I 
now learnt was his destination, in about 
seventy days. Six weeks elapsed (a dreary 
time) before Kasongo turned up, though I 
sent many messengers to say I was wait- 
ing at Kilemba and wanted to get away. 
The only thing I had to help the time 
along, was the discovery that my people 
had stolen nearly all my beads in the vain 
hope of forcing me to retrace my steps. 
Jumah Merikani, however, stood my friend 
and supplied me with stores which I ex- 
pected would be sufficient to last to Ben- 
guella, or at all events to Bihé, where I 
should be able to get enough to reach the 
coast. Kasongo’s advent was, however, 
by no means the signal for our immediate 
departure, for he had to swagger and talk 





big about his greatness, and hold meetings 
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to impress me suitably. One day he held 
a very large levée, at which all the neigh- 
boring chiefs were assembled to do him 
homage, and where he made a very long 
speech, in which he asserted that he was 
the greatest man in all the world, and that 
the only one that could at all compare with 
him was Mata Yafa, his friend and rela- 
tion, who is chief of Ulunda. 

After this display I thought we were 
right for the road, but Kendélé first want- 
ed an agreement made out as to what he 
was to receive for the work he was to do, 
and when this was arranged he began to 
give himself airs, and to find excuses for 
delaying our start. First, I heard that he 
was going to build a house for Kasongo, 
and when I remonstrated, he said that it 
was false, but a few days afterwards he 
owned that the report was true, but that 
it would not detain us more than a few 
days, as the house to be built was precise- 
ly similar to that in which he was living, 
and which he declared was finished in 
four days. 

We left Kilemba for Totela, where the 
house was to be built, on the 25th of 
February, 1875, and made a very dawd- 
ling march of four days, besides halting 
two or three in order to give Kendélé an 
opportunity of stealing food, as he issued 
no rations whatever to any one. In fact, 
even he himself and his women lived on 
a portion of the plunder brought in by his 
people, and which he used to extort from 
them as leader of the caravan. Besides 
his own carriers, there were also indepen- 
dent bands of people of Bihé and Lovalé 
who ravaged the country in all directions, 
and were under no restraint whatever. 
Kasongo, instead of checking these ruf- 
fians, gave them free leave to do as they 
liked (he even encouraged them in their 
atrocities) if in return they would go with 
him when he went to punish any of his 
villages, either for not paying tribute at 
all or whose tribute he thought insufficient. 
On these occasions all the adult males 
who could not escape were shot down like 
dogs, and the women and children seized 
as slaves. 

The house was built almost entirely by 
my men, and under my superintendence, 
or it would never have been finished at all, 
but even when it was completed there 
were still more delays. A party of Ken- 
délé’s men had gone to Kanyoka, a 
place on the boundary between Kasongo’s 
and Mata Yafa’s kingdom’s some time 
before I arrived at Kilemba, and as noth- 
ing had been heard of them since, Ken- 
délé refused to start without them, and 
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we had to wait until men had gone and 
brought them back. They did not return 
until the 27th of May, and in the mean 
time Coimbra (Kendélé’s second man) was 
off on a slave-hunting expedition, much to 
my disgust and annoyance. 

On the 28th my camp was burnt down 
by the carelessness of one of my men, 
and I very nearly lost journals and all I 
possessed ; but, owing to the coolness and 
pluck of my servant Jumah, everything 
important inside the tent was saved, 
though the tent itself was burnt. 

A few days afterwards we started for 
Lunga Mandis, a sub-chief of Kasongo’s, 
ten days (short marches) south by west of 
us. Here we were detained nearly three 
weeks waiting for the wretch Coimbra, 
and only got off at last by dint of con- 
stant growls and remonstrances. After 
the first march we were detained a day by 
slaves running away and their owners 

oing tolook forthem. The next morning, 
Just as we were packed up and ready for 
the road, news came that Coimbra would 
arrive in the course of the day, and Ken- 
délé said we must wait for him. 

Sure enough, in the course of the day 
Coimbra came in, driving a string of fifty 
or sixty wretched women tied together 
with knotted cords, and all heavily laden 
with plunder, and several with babies in 
their arms. These poor creatures repre- 
sented twenty or thirty villages burnt 
down, and I am sure a population of two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred people 
utterly destroyed. About three or four 
hundred more may have escaped to other 
villages. There were now in the caravan 
upwards of fifteen hundred slaves, all of 
them obtained by plunder and murder 
from a country which has only lately been 
tapped to supply slaves for export. 





From The Academy. 
SECRET-SERVICE MONEY UNDER 
GEORGE I, 


FROM a manuscript volume of “ Revy- 
enue Returns,” originally, no doubt, be- 
longing to the Treasury, but which passed 
in recent years from the hands of a private 
person into the British Museum, we get a 
few instructive illustrations of how the 
money went fem. George I. Under the 
head of “Secret Service,” between the 
dates March 25, 1721, and March 25, 
1725, we note the following entries ; — 


To William Lowndes Esq. 243,200/. 
To John Scrope Esq. . 89,9004, 
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To Charles Lord Visct. 
Townshend one of his 
Maties Principal Secre- 





tarys of State . ‘ 11,6507. 
To John Duke of Rox- 
burgh another. 13,5004. 


To John Lord Cartaret late 
another . 

To Thomas Holles Duke of 
Newcastle another . ° 

To James Earl ae 
late another . 

To Robert Walpole Esqr 
late another . 

To Wm. Stanhope " Esqr 
ambassador Extrary to 
the Catholick King 

Making a grand total for 
the four yearsof . 


9,249/. 35. 6d. 
2,175/. 165. 54a. 
1,850/. 

1,7712. 195. 62. 


6,000/. 


+ 379,296/. 195. 52d. 


Passing by a long account of payments to 
ambassidors and foreign ministers be- 
tween the same dates, we next come toa 
list of “Gifts, Rewards, Bounties, and 
Extraordinaries of divers Natures,” which 
includes the following noteworthy items, 
besides numerous entries of money paid 
for the capture of highwaymen, “ smug- 
lers,” etc: — 


To Geo. Bamfield Esqr. for 
providing Goods as a 
present to the Indians of 
New York. 

To Henry Lord Herbert in 
licu of a Jewell which his 
Majesty meant to present 
him. 

To Phillip’ Dormer Stan- 
hope Esqr. comonly called 
Ld Stanhope, ditto. . 

To Dr James Douglas, for 
his performance and pub- 
lishing his Anatomical 
Observations . ° . 


8357. 


Douglas was a famous London practi- 
tioner, born in Scotland, 1675; noted also 
for a curious library of editions and trans- 
lations of Horace, which passed into the 
hands of the Chevalier d’Eon. 


To Dr Thos. Renton for 
making known his Art 


Skill & Mistery in curing 

of Ruptures&c . » —-§,000/, 
To Arthur Collins, as of 

Royal Lounty,. .  . 200/, 


Another entry of payment of the like 
amount to this person, who was doubtless 
the compiler of the well-known “ Peerage,” 
etc. 


To Charles Maitland Sur- 
geon for Innoculating 
Prince Frederick for the 
Small Pox ‘ . e 


1,000/, 
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, To Gideon Harvey Dr in 
Physick Physician at the 
Tower for visiting the 


State Prisoners . . 3007, 


Harvey was appointed to the Tower about 
1689, and is said to have been physician 
there fifty years. He wrote a singular 
work, called “The Conclave of Phy- 
sicians ; detecting their intrigues, frauds, 
and plots against their patients.” 


To Jacob Tonson Stationer 
for printing the Invento- 
ries of the Estates of 
the late Directors of the 
South Sea Company. 

To Sir Joseph Eyles Knt. 
for the Young Princesses 

To Wm Richards Gt for the 
charge of 15 persons who 
voluntarily went into the 
service of the King of 
Prussias Granadiers from 
Irelandto Berlin. . 


1,716/. 8s. 142. 
79,0007, 


2217. 5s. 


We get here a glimpse of the hobby of 
the great drill-sergeant, Frederick Wil- 
liam, “father of Frederick II. An Irish- 
man, James Kirkman, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the finest grenadiers in 
that famous army of giants ; “but he could 
hardly have been one of this batch, for 
history records that the king spent 2o00/. 
on him alone, for expenses in watching, 
guarding, and forwarding him to Berlin, 
after having given him T,000/. to secure 
his service. 


To Wm Pitt Keeper of 
Newgate for Expences 
&c, for the Rebells taken 


at Preston. 700/. 
To Chrisr Tilson Esqr and 

other Managers of the 

Lottery 1722 for their 

service . 7,2500. 
To Gabriel Bourdon Mercht 

for 26 Bustos with Mar- 

ble Pedestalls for his 

Maty 6007, 


To John Anthony Balaguier 
Esqr for expences in 
bringing over the Bustos 
for his Matie . 

To Robt. Saunderson Esqr 
for making 3 Add vol- 
umes to Rhymers Phedra 


1637. 35. 8d. 


700/, 


From Good Words. 
ECCENTRICITY. 


Do you flatter yourself that nobody 
thinks you eccentric? Donot. If there 


is not something about you which would 














ECCENTRICITY. 


seem to others eccentric, then you have no 
reasonable hope of immortality, for you 
have no centre of individuality, nothing to 
show that you are a being and not a 
mould. 

We call people eccentric whose ways 
are not our ways. “She is so eccentric, 
poor thing!” says the woman of society, 
speaking of some old friend. “She never 
goes anywhere. She says she does not 
receive nor pay calls. There is no use in 
asking her to take a stall at a bazaar. 
She has buried herself alive with that hus- 
band of hers and those four rough boys.” 
Yet probably the woman who speaks and 
the woman who is spoken about, both say 
alike that home should take precedence, 
and all the “ eccentricity ” lies in the fact 
that the one puts her precepts into prac- 
tice. 

The eccentricities of genius have long 
been a handy theme for the leisurely com- 
ments of people of safely limited talent. 
The genius is eccentric, because, having 
discovered the diet best suited to his con- 
stitution, he keeps to it and will not eat pic- 
kled salmon, no, not even to please a lord 
mayor. The genius is eccentric, because 
he did not pay the least attention to the 
Countess of Dulborough, but spent the 
whole evening talking to that old maid, 
Miss Good, who is nobody at all. 

The word “ eccentric” is commonly ap- 
plied to any deviation from custom, or 
from the habits and manners of others, but 
as they never profess to radiate from any 
centre, ought it not rather, in mere strict- 
ness of speech, to be applied to any devia- 
tion from the declared centre of our own 
existence? 

Is not true eccentricity simply a wish to 
do an easy and plain thing in a hard and 
intricate way, or else to do something 
which had better not be done at all? To 
call a merely unusual or novel action 
eccentric is to confound eccentricity with 
originality and progress. The first man 
to build a house or to carry an umbrella 
was no eccentric. Any man who would 
persist in walking on his hands, or in 
going to bed in all his day-apparel, would 
have been always eccentric, and will be 
ever so. 

On the other hand, what is generally 
called eccentricity is commonly the dis- 
covery of easier and swifter methods, or 
of novelties, whether in duty or circum- 
stance. Such a man is said to be so 
“peculiar”? — he made all his friends in 
such queer ways, —one friendship began 
in a chance conversation on a steamer, 
another in a meeting at an inn. Now, 
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everybody admits that the making of friends 
is perfectly legitimate and normal; only 
most prefer the manufacture to be carried 
on by an elaborate machinery of introduc- 
tions, calls, cards, etc., through which all 
our carpets are worn out by the feet of cas- 
ual comers and goers, before we hear the 
footfall of one who really brings good tid- 
ings of love and fellowship to our own soul. 
Or another is called eccentric, because, 
heartily believing something to be of vital 
good to his fellow-creatures, he invests all 
his money in furthering it, and spends 
himself in recommending it in season and 
out of season. His belief itself may be 
eccentric, or it may not; it may be in the 
golden rule, or in a particular pill, but his 
honest application of that belief is not 
eccentric, and never can be. At that 
point precisely he is at one with all the 
great men who have soiled and strained 
themselves to push the world towards 
God and good,—and one against the 
huge army of charlatans who impose bur- 
dens which they do not bear. 

What a huge mass of small misery 
would vanish if people could dare to be 
eccentric in the sense of doing something 
which is right for themselves as individ- 
uals! How many a woman suffering 
under the close pinches of a narrow in- 
come, with a constant dispiriting sense of 
shabbiness, could be set free from her 
worst torture, if she gave up the use of 
gloves except when needed for warmth, 
and put their price into her general treas- 
ury! Is it best to have hands a little 
brown or a face worried and anxious? 
The real beauty of a hand is not spoiled 
by exposure, or even by hard work, and 
nothing can be more hideous than the 
preserved whiteness and plumpness of a 
coarse hand. We cannot imagine angels 
in gloves. We cannot imagine the old 
healthy heathen goddesses in gloves. 
The hand-clasps which we shall never for- 
get were given by ungloved fingers. 

To hide hands or face from ordinary 
wear and tear lest they spoil them is as 
bad as to starve with money in the bank 
lest we spend it. Hands and faces were 
given us to be used and worn out, and 
wear out they will whether or no. The 
true test of beauty is its long resistance 
and its faculty for wearing well. Who 
would put brown holland over Russia 
leather chairs? While new, they might 
be taken for good imitation, but when old 
they are undoubted. 

Everybody has to be eccentric some- 
how. It takes many a queer twist before 
the infinite variety of human character 
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and circumstances can be reduced to a 
similarity almost as striking as that in a 
packet of pins. It was a humorous and 
suggestive illustration of this that a book, 
lately written to advise ladies of limited 
income how to look like their richer neigh- 
bors, hinted that in order to secure the 
conventional number of silk dresses and 
parasols, they might even wear colored 
under-linen ! 

It is often said that when poverty ap- 
proaches as “an armed man,” the first 
retrenchment is made on the table, the 
last in the wardrobe. This ought not to 
be. Is not “the body more than rai- 
ment”? Put the boy into corduroys in- 
stead of broadcloth, but spare him a good 
dinner, and so give him a chance of get- 
ting his own broadcloth when his turn 
comes, instead of wearing out yours till it 
drops in rags about him in some casual 
ward. Any linen shirts and beaver hats 
you can buy will soon be translated to 
some other sphere of matter quite beyond 
his use, while muscle and nerve will re- 
main. There is nothing sadder than the 
study of the children of shabby-genteel 
families. They retain the well-moulded 
features and lithe forms of “ good bload,” 
long after the departure of the hot energy 
or cool staying power which really consti- 
tuted it. To borrow a phrase from the 
stable, “ They are good ones to look at, 
but bad ones to go.” They are our social 
slaves — the drug of our labor-market, and 
capital shrewdly knows that it can extort 
any terms. from them, while it does not 
insist on fustian jackets or white caps and 
aprons. 

There may be table-retrenchments for 
which nobody needs pity. If the children 
get porridge instead of tea, rosy apples 
instead of jellies, they may bless the pov- 
erty that suggested the change. Itis the 
poorer tea and the thinner bread and 
butter which is to be deprecated. Even 
the moderate cost of the carefully hoarded 
black silk dress, which deceives nobody, 
if put into the bread account, would relieve 
all tightness in that quarter for the whole 
period that it would wear. 

Let a widowed mother make her Sab- 
bath-best of serge, and boldly teach her 
lads the virtues of holland and corduroy, 
that she may grudge no quantity of whole- 
some food, no cost of merry holiday, and 
she may live to display the rich gifts from 
her eldest, and to boast that her youngest, 
though he does not make money, has 
learned to live so simply that he can 
easily afford to give his life to the art or 
science of his ambition, and so to write 
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the name she gave him on the best page 
of his country’s history. 

To wish to be like other people is as 
futile as it is fatal. We cannot be like 
anybody but ourselves. The more con- 
ventional we are, the more we resemble 
the jay which borrowed a feather from 
every other bird. We do not succeed in 
our attempted resemblance, we only spoil 
our own appearance and our own capac- 
ities. Nobody admires-such. They are 
ridiculous even in the eyes of similarly 
bedecked jays. How the people in a 
theatre laugh as old Polonius proses! 
There is wisdom in his words, but it is 
wisdom as a rose aftera snail has slimed 
it. He knows right, wrongly. And yet 
we may be quite sure there are more of 
Poloniuses in box, pit, and gallery than 
there are of vacillating Hamlets, blunt 
Horatios, or guilty kings and queens, 
These belie the prince’s words. These 
“galled jades” do not wince. Their criti- 
cism is, “This is a fool:” the moral 
they deduce appears to be, “ Let us be so 
likewise.” 

Our use of the word “must” should be 
greatly in our minds when we confess that 
we do those things which we ought not to 
do, and leave undone those things which 
we should do. We neglect duties that 
should be done at any cost of will-power ; 
we helplessly accept as duties actions 
which, done as such, lose all their value, 
How many “cannot” dismiss a servant, 
and open their own hall-door or dust their 
own shoes, even though their annual ex- 
penditure is regularly in excess of their 
annual income! Yet they “ must” pay 
calls on people whom they do not like, 
and they “must” go to parties where 
two or three hours of black-hole atmos- 
phere and ten minutes’ gobble at un- 
wholesome food leave them with a week’s 
indigestion and bad temper. Or on higher 
levels it may be that we “ cannot” keep a 
certain commandment, but we “ must” 
believe a certain creed. We cannot serve 
some fellow-creature, but we must love 
him! It is simply a double lie, as trans- 
parent as if one should say he cannot 
cross a gutter, but can easily jump over 
the moon. 

From some people’s talk one might 
infer that public opinion was a solid body 
of resistless force, or at least a policeman 
with a truncheon. “One cannot go to 
two parties in the same dress,” said a 
lady. “What prevents you?” asked her 
companion. “ Simply do it.” 

What is public opinion? The aggre- 
gate of many persons’ opinions, mostly 
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founded on their own ways. Do you 
acknowledge even to yourself that their 
ways and their opinions are better than 
vours? You think Mrs. S. a feather- 
rained creature, in fact a fool, and yet 
you feel it a terrible judgment if you can 
imagine that she is making derogatory 
remarks on the length of your skirt, or 
even the amount of beef you order from 
your butcher. : 

When you shrink from handing the 
dishes at your own table, or from the grow- 
ing necessity that your daughters should do 
something for their own livelihood, whose 
image looms terribly before you? Is it 
that of the great man whose rare visits fill 
your house with spiritual light and warmth ? 
Or that of the good woman whose life you 
know goes up as daily incense before God? 
Or that of the dear friend who knows all 
about you, even about the skeleton in your 
cupboard, and whose life has so pene- 
trated your life, that you cannot realize 
how it was when you did not know him? 
No, it is that of the De Vescis opposite — 
about whom you delight to tell the naughty 
anecdote that they have a malicious cousin 
who superscribes his letters to Gentility 
Square, with the plain name of “ Mr. 
Vesey.” Or that of the Wildes, over whom 
there always hangs such a cloud of mys- 
tery, so that nobody has ever heard how 
he made his money, or what was her 
maiden name. Or lastly and chiefly, it is 
that of Lady Pompon, who twice a year 
kindly renews the card that you keep on 
the top of your card-basket, and who, 
could you only know it, goes to her next 
evening service with a happy conscious- 
ness of “ acts of humility.” 

We should all have a “ proper regard ” 
for public opinion. Only what public 
opinion? Our most conventional acquaint- 
ance seeks the favorable verdict of Pluto 
Place, not of Black Slum. Let us think 
of the quality of the approval we gain 
rather than of its quantity. Let us dare 
to do what should be done, and the best 
will either approve us at once, or presently 
thank us for teaching them a new lesson. 
People’s moral tastes, like their artistic, 
want educating. The greater a man is, 
the fewer within earshot will praise him. 
Condemnation is the only title of honor 
that some people can bestow. Mazzini’s 
greatness was truly recognized when he 
was judged as an assassin by those who 
would have been proud of a presentation 
to the besotted Bomba. They saw that 
white was the opposite of black: they only 
mistook the terms. Columbus was wise 
when he had his fetters buried with him: 
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he had doubtless learned that in such a 
world the iron chain is a far more substan- 
tial order of merit than the most selectly 
distributed golden fleece. Higher yet. 
While the Jews made a hero of Barabbas 
the robber, their only possible tribute to 
Jesus was to crucify him. 

If there be anything which we secretly 
long to do, could we only muster courage, 
then we may be sure that there are many 
others like us — standing still as sheep till 
the bell-wether moves onward. There are 
some slaves who achieve their own free- 
dom long before the general emancipation 
act which they help to bring about. And 
let us remember the old proverb —it is 
“the hindmost” whom the devil takes. 
It would be a foolish cat who refused to 
go to the milk-pan till the other cats had 
licked off the cream. Yet there are people 
who can accept nothing till it begins to 
grow stale. The originality of some im- 
pulses are half their value. When they 
cease to be a protest against the untruth- 
fulness and unthinkingness of habit, they 
are often far on the way to be untruthful 
or unthinking themselves. To-day, the 
most conventional of us are doing what 
was first done by some very “eccentric ” 
forefather. Shall we drive the steeds of 
the car of time, or shall we toil ever be- 
hind in the dust which it raises? Shall 
we be slaves ourselves, or free liberators 
of others? 


Dare to be strong: the world is very weak, 
And longs for burning words which strong 
souls speak, 
Thirsts for the cup which ye have strength 
to grasp, 
Toils on the road where ye are swift to run, 
Does nought itself, but worships what is done, 
Spare it one hand: thine other angels clasp, 
IsABELLA Fyvig Mayo. 





From Nature. 
RESOURCES OF SERVIA AND BOSNIA, 


THE small extent of country upon which 
the eyes of Europe are now centred lies 
too far out of the beaten tracks of travel- 
lers for much to be generally known as to 
its capabilities or natural resources ; never- 
theless the country is described in the few 
existing works as being very fertile, and 
the soil might be made much more pro- 
ductive were it not for the idle and dirty 
habits of the people. In these days of 
“special correspondents,” the breaking 
out of a war, even in the remotest parts 
of the world, is a signal for the despatch 
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of men of observation, whose duty it is to 
chronicle the movements of the opposing 
parties, and in some cases—we wish it 
were more often so—to give us glimpses 
into the habits of the people and the 
natural features of the country. Thus, we 
may in the course of a few weeks learn 
from the public press more about these 
matters in connection with the small dis- 
tricts now at war with Turkey than we are 
able to gain from books. The mines of 
Servia and the forests of Bosnia are two 
of the principal sources of revenue to the 
countries. Both iron and copper can be 
obtained, not only in large quantities, but 
also of excellent quality. The best Bos- 
nian iron resembles that of Sweden, and 
is largely used in the manufactories of 
Gratz, in Styria; quantities also pass into 
Dalmatia and Servia. These mines are 
mostly worked by English companies un- 
de: concessions from the authorities. In 
the forests are several species of oak, in- 
cluding the evergreen, or holm oak (Quer- 
cus ilex), the Turkey oak (Q. cerrus), Q. 
@gilops, Q. infectoria, and ‘others. The 
first two are of little or no use economi- 
cally, except perhaps for their woods, and 
these are not so highly valued as those of 
other species; the Q. egtlops, however, 
which produces large acorns seated in very 
large cups, is valuable for the sake of 
these cups, which contain a large quantity 
of tannin, and are extensively used by tan- 
ners and dyers, being imported to a con- 
siderable extent from the Levant under 
the name of valonia. Q. z#fectoria is also 
a valuable species, producing, most abun- 
dantly, the large shining brown galls 
known as Mecca galls, used for dyeing 
purposes, in the manufacture of ink, and 
in the preparation of tannic ‘and gallic 
acids. ‘The principal value of the oaks in 
Bosnia seems to be in their timber, the 
staple use of which is in the manufacture 
of staves for casks, immense quantities of 
which are exported. Amongst the pines 
occurring in the forests are Pinus laricio, 
P. maritima, P. halepensis, and others, as 
well as the Scots fir, P. sylvestris. Be- 
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sides these are other forest trees of more 
or less value, so that if the forests were 
properly worked, they would not fail to 
prove of great value. At present, how- 
ever, the right of cutting timber is held 
chiefly by foreign speculators, and has 
proved a source of wealth to many Aus- 
trians and Frenchmen who have embarked 
in it. 

One of the most valuable products, both 
of Bosnia and Servia, as at present devel- 
oped, lies in their plum-crops, many of the 
peasantry depending entirely on these 
fruits as the means of subsistence through 
a great part of the year. The plums, 
after being gathered, are mostly dried in 
the form of prunes, the secret or art of 
drying being known only to themselves. 
The Bosnian plums are considered of a 
better quality than those either from Ser- 
via, Croatia, or Austria. A quantity of 
spirit is likewise prepared from these 
fruits. Amongst other vegetable products 
of the country may be included tobacco, 
potatoes, flax, hemp, walnuts ; and amongst 
cereals, wheat, maize, barley, oats, rye, 
millet, etc. Wheat and maize are the 
principal food-plants consumed in the 
country, some of the other products being 
exported in comparatively large quantities. 

A notice of the resources of Servia, 
however brief, could not be closed with- 
out a reference to the remarkable traffic 
in pigs, the value of which amounts to 
nearly one-half of that of the entire ex- 
ports of the country. In one year 472,700 
of these animals were exported from Ser- 
via, the bulk of which are fattened at 
Steinbruch, near Pesth, in Hungary, where 
more than 500,000 pigs from various parts 
are fattened yearly. Their value is not on 
account of their flesh as an article of food, 
but exclusively for melting down for their 
fat. 

From these notes it will be seen that in 
Servia and Bosnia are numerous undevel- 
oped natural resources, and, under a dif- 
ferent system than that which now pre- 
vails, both forests and mines might be 
made much more productive. J. R. J. 





ELECTRIC COMMUNICATIONS WITHOUT 
Wires. —It would seem from recent experi- 
ments that it is perfectly possible to convey a 
message for a certain distance along the earth 
without any conducting wire whatever. But 
M. Th. Du Moncel has explained to the French 
Academy (May 8) that the idea of communica- 


tion without wires is far from novel, having 
been experimentally tested thirty years ago, 
both in England and America. Thus, mes- 
sages were sent from Gosport to Portsmouth 
(and, we believe, across to the Isle of Wight), 
a distance of about three kilometres. 














